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(een a 
The man swith the bag SPEAKS... ‘ 


My job is at home, not at the front .. . but it is by no means 
unimportant. I am one of a large body of workers who keep the 
thousands of bags of food and supplies flowing in an uninterrupted 
stream to our fighting men, wherever they may be! They need x 
these bags, and what they contain, to win the war for America! 


May 









Wherever there is the problem of protecting valuable commodi- 








ties—in transit or in storage, for the battle front or the home 
front, foodstuffs for workers and fighters or commercial sup- 
: ~ plies for industry—wherever there is a job of this kind, Chase 
COT! : “Bags of All Kinds” go into action. Today, despite restrictions 

3 | on bag materials, Chase continues its policy of using the best 


obtainable, fabricated and printed with the same care as always! 


"a CHASE BAG Co. 
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General Sales Offices, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
SER VICE oe GOSHEN, IND. DALLAS NEW YORK DENVER BOISE 


TOLEDO MILWAUKEE ST. Louis DETROIT PITTSBURGH MEMPHIS 
C PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS CLEVELAND OKLAHOMA CITY HUTCHINSON 
Coast-to oast CHAGRIN FALLS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. PORTLAND, ORE. SALT LAKE CITY JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
REIDSVILLE, N. CAROLINA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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MR. BAKER .... TAKE A BOW! 


There’s something downright reassuring about an industry that 
keeps plugging along, doing its job without complaint and to the 
+ best of its ability. Without fanfare or striving for attention, the 
baking industry continues as one of our nation’s vital economic 


* forces. 


Bread is an essential food to America. It provides abundant 
energy at low cost to the consumer. Its worth in helping to 
maintain physical fitness is borne out by the fact that it is an im- 


portant component in the diet of our armed forces. 


* It is important, as well, to our civilian population. To produce 
the sinews of war our workers must be well-fed, vigorous, and 
strong. The bakeries of America are helping to keep materiel 
rolling off the assembly lines of our war industries, by providing 


bread, the energy food. 


* The poet Homer, who lived almost three thousand years ago, called 
bread “the marrow of men.” We like that phrase. It symbolizes 
what bread really means to us, and drives home the importance of 


the baking industry’s contribution to the nation’s welfare. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 
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Named for a famous 
Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY <@ EYE flours have been doing their duty 
day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY @& EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 


ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY <¥ EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our new St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY <& EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 
percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


! 


The highest grades of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY <& EYE spring wheat 


flour. 
« 
SLEEPY @ EYE BRANDS THE SLEEPY <Q EYE MILLS 
© CHIEF © BRAVE Division 
®SCOUT *SQUAW VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 
® MUSTANG ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


each a different flour 


Chicago Office: Boston, Mass., Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
& 844 Rush Street 45 Milk Street 


Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 
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From farm... 
to mill... 


ft © y © U eee 
the Bakers of America 


From the farm to your ovens, the choice 
wheat and flour of this high altitude 
wheat empire moves directly to you. 


Most of the fine milling wheat ground in 
our modern flour mills passes through no 
hands but ours from wheat farmer to you. 


More than 200 of our company-owned 





buying stations are located at strategic 
wheat centers throughout the high plains 
and mountain valley regions—at the very 


gates of tens of thousands of wheat farms. High Quality Bakery Flours 
From this “first call” position in the high from the High Altitude West 


altitude wheat empire, we proudly serve 
the Bakers of America. We look for- 





HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


ward to the privilege of adding your HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
name to our ever growing roll-call of SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
distinguished customers. IDAHO WHEAT CAKE FLOURS 

















27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


GENERAL OFFICES: -exve2,, COLORADO 


Sewing the Baker Uf Umerica for ver 5b Yea 
THE ( ado MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


BAKER « MILLER « GROCER 





ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILD A 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER | = 


AMERICA at 


enema ademeiiiall 
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TEA TABLE 


OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Food may not actually win the war and write 
the peace. But good wholesome bread will 
contribute its share, and the better the 
bread the greater the contribution. 


These Weber-milled flours are true to 
their quality standards, perfectly de- 
pendable in baking performance, 
insurance for your finest bread. 






The Weber Flour Mills Company 


Salina, Kansas 
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FIRST WORLD WAR MODEL 
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Question of Stamina 
Send-—the Wheat 
Meat - Fats -Sugar 


the fuel for Fidnhters 


UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


A World War I Food Conservation Poster in the Private Collection of Bliss Isely, 


Wichita, 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the 
United States government was set- 
ting up its first great administra- 
tion for the control of foodstuffs—a mech- 
anism vital to the winning of World 
War I. 


nowadays it was a picayune affair, since 


As governmental controls go 
it was toa large extent on a “please, sir” 
basis, but for its time it was “stupen- 
dous and colossal.” Since it was occasioned 
Primarily by a shortage of wheat it had 
intimate and far-reaching effects upon 
the breadstuffs industries, regulation of 
which was the Food Administration’s 
most elaborate function. 

There were food shortages, of course, 
other than wheat, with the result that 
“wheatless days” were companioned by 





Kansas 


“meatless days,” of which, in particular, 
many were “porkless.” Sugar, too, did 
a disappearing act, but the meats, fats 
and sugars grew scarce principally be- 
cause they were conserved for export to 
this country’s allies. Breadstuffs, scarce 
in the beginning, grew scarcer. 

The histories and the encyclopedias 
tell all about the United States Food 
Administration and its place in the win- 
ning of World War I—a very large 
place, indeed. The Embargo Acts, the 
Food Control or Lever Act and the Food 
Survey Act, all passed in mid-1917, gave 
the president more power over food- 
stuffs than ever before had resided in 
one man. The Embargo Acts set up con- 
trol over imports and exports through a 


licensing system. The Food Survey Act 
gave additional powers to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to enable it more 
effectively to assist farmers in their job 
of producing greater quantities of food 
materials. The Lever Act empowered the 
President: (1) To license those engaged 
in the importation, manufacture, storage 
or distribution of foods or feeds, and to 
issue rules and regulations governing 
such licensees (retailers doing less than 
$100,000 business annually being espe- 
cially exempted from this provision) ; 
(2) to buy and sell wheat, flour, meal, 
beans and potatoes; (3) to requisition 
foods and feeds for the army and navy 
and for public uses connected with the 
common defense; and (4) to create 
agencies for carrying out the purposes 
of the act. The act also prohibited under 
severe penalties the hoarding of foods 
and feeds, their destruction for the pur- 
pose of enhancing their price, or con- 
spiracy for that purpose. 
tices, such as making excessive charges 


Other prac- 


for foods or services in connection with 
foods were made unlawful, but no pen- 
alty was provided. The act gave no pow- 
ers for price-fixing, but Congress itself 
set a minimum price of $2 bu for the 
1918 crop of wheat and gave the Presi- 
dent power to fix minimum prices for 
subsequent wheat crops. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO WHEAT 


But since, as has been said, the long, 
involved story of food control is easily 
recovered from the encyclopedias, it is 
no part of the purpose of these recollec- 
tions to explore all the facets of the 
great mechanism of control. We are con- 
cerned here with an intimate account of 
what happened to wheat, flour and bread, 
and to the processors and purveyors 
thereof. That is a story which does not 
appear fully and with all its special im- 
pacts upon the breadstuffs industries 
anywhere outside of trade literature. We 
turn, therefore, to the record as it un- 
rolled in the pages of Tue Nortruwes- 
TerN Miter, hot from the presses and 
pressures of the times. 

Those who lived through those times 
and had a part in the control measures, 
either as controllers or controllees, doubt- 
less will have some pleasure in mulling 
over the ancient record; those who live 
in another generation may see some val- 
ue in looking at it as informational back- 
ground. Both may have some occasion 
to revert to its lessons and experience 
as the jump-off for today’s totally dif- 
ferent and far greater adventure, the 


beginnings of which already are cuff 
notes for tomorrow’s historian. 

The Food Administration, as a special 
war agency of the government worked 
in co-operation with the Department of 
Agriculture, but it was a distinct agency. 
The food administrator was responsible 
directly to the President. Those who 
were associated with h'm in the direction 
of the work served, as he did, without 
compensation, As volunteers they could 
therefore seek without reservation the 
voluntary co-operation of households, 
farmers and the food trades, and upon 
such co-operation the achievements of 
the Food Administration were princi- 
pally based. 

With the approval of the governor a 
federal food administrator was appointed 
in each state and territory, and he, in 
turn, selected a local administrator in 
every county and large city. Some 8,000 
volunteers gave their whole time to the 
work of the administration, and part- 
time service was given by some 750,000 
members of the various committees, 
chiefly About 3,000 
mostly clerks, received salaries. 


women. persons, 

Two great governmental corporations 
were created to assist the Food Admin- 
istration. The first of these was the U. 
S. Grain Corp., which, with a capital of 
$150,000,000, acted as the buying and 
selling agency for the government chiefly 
in the matter of wheat control, though 
it dealt to some extent in practically all 
the commodities in which the govern- 
ment was authorized to deal by the Lever 
Act. 

The other corporation was the Sugar 
Equalization Board, capitalized at $5,000,- 
000, and authorized to co-operate with 
the Allies in the purchase of sugar. 
Through this agency the distribution of 
the 1918 and 1919 sugar crops was con- 
trolled. 

VOLUNTARY FOOD CONSERVATION 

Involved in the problem of increasing 
American exports was reduction of waste 
as well as of consumption of all com- 
modities, and domestic substitution of 
certain surplus commodities for those 
required abroad. This was the basis of 
appeals for food conservation, which be- 
came the most familiar incident of food 
control. Europe was rationed, but Mr. 
Hoover and his associates relied chiefly 
upon the spirit of popular self-sacrifice. 
Conservation therefore was achieved 
mainly by the voluntary action of indi- 
vidual citizens, stimulated and directed 
by influential women who volunteered 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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“ISMERTA” | 














Some people believe that milling flour is a fixed 


process,—that while baking has improved through 7 
new methods and machinery, milling has remained . 
“frozen. Nothing could be further from the truth. : 
A few years ago we could not have milled 
“ISMERTA.” A great many good millers could 
not mill it today. It interprets the forward march of 
both milling science and the miller’s art. And how 
its use does add to baking, to the technique, to the 
economies, to the quality of the baked product, to 
the baker's volume and profits! 


It is, of course, just good flour,—but quite dis- 
tinctively and reliably good. 





The merits of ISMERTA can be determined either 
| by experience in your own bakery or by 
asking any baker who uses it. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ODT’s Truck Orders Meet Objections 





FLOUR, FEED AND BAKING TRADES HIT 
LOADING REQUIREMENTS 


—~<>— 


Seventy-five Per Cent Return Load Declared Unobtainable—Feed 
Deliveries to Farms Affected—Bakers Seek Month’s 
Postponement of Effective Dates 


Wasutncton, D. C.—A formal appeal 
was filed May 11 by the Millers National 
Federation against General Order No. 5 
of the Office of Defense Transportation 
which requires that return loads must 
be carried on all deliveries by truck. In 
filing the appeal, Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the millers’ association, 
pointed out that many mills make deliv- 
eries to points from which there are no 
return loads available. 

Similar action has been taken by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the American Bakers Associa- 
tion in an effort to obtain relief from 
some of the oppressive features of both 
General Order No. 5, which regulates 
“over-the-road” trucking, and General 
Order No. 6 which governs local de- 
liveries. 

The ODT order, No. 5, which becomes 
effective June 1, requires motor trucks 
to be loaded 100% on outbound trips 
and not less than 75% on the return 





FLOUR SALESMEN ELIGIBLE 
FOR RETREADED TIRES 


Flour salesmen are eligible for 
retreaded tires under a recent ruling 
of the OPA granting retreads to food 
salesmen. The order also allows 
salesmen to recondition one spare 
tire, 





haul. Millers are also objecting to the 
ODT order restricting the mileage of 
trucks engaged in local deliveries. 

Proposed freight car restrictions are 
creating further complications and con- 
cern in the transportation field. Propo- 
sitions include: an order discontinuing 
the use of shippers’ order bills of lad- 
ing, and an order requiring that all 
freight cars be loaded to full capacity. 

Both freight car proposals and restric- 
tions on truck deliveries were considered 
at a meeting May 6 in Chicago of the 
Emergency Grain and Grain Products 
Traffic Council, made up of leading 
traffic representatives of the milling and 
feed trades. 

The group was unanimous in its belief 
that elimination of shippers’ order bills 
of lading would expedite the movement 
of freight cars very little if at all, and 
that it would be disastrous to many ship- 
ping interests. It was pointed out that 
credit policies and collection procedure 
in many instances would be completely 
revolutionized. 

The car loading order in its present 
form was regarded as unworkable be- 
Cause it deprives mills of any unit in 
which to deal with customers and also 
because of numerous other practical con- 
ditions. It was recognized, however, that 
many freight cars are still carrying mini- 
mum loads of flour and feed and it was 
urged that the industries take steps to 
correct this condition. A counter propo- 


sal of a minimum load of 60,000 lbs in 
any freight car is being suggested. 

Traffic representatives offered no great 
objection to the requirement that trucks 
carry a full load going out, but the 75% 
load on return trips was declared to be 
unobtainable. 

The council, headed by William T. 
McArthur, of Kansas City, is pressing 
its views on these propositions through 
authorized national representatives of 
shipping interests. 


Feed Trade Hit 


Retailers and jobbers are principally 
affected by General Order No. 6 issued 
by the ODT. The order prohibits special 
deliveries and “call-backs” and _ limits 
the number of deliveries and the mileage 
of local delivery carriers. : 

Effective May 15, local carriers are 
forbidden to make special deliveries ex- 
cept to hospitals and the armed forces 
of the United States, and except emer- 
gency deliveries of supplies necessary 
to protect the public health, life and 
safety. 

The order forbids “call-backs” made in 
a second attempt to deliver shipments 
on the same day or to make collections 
and forbids carriers to make more than 
one delivery to any one person in a single 
day. However, if deliveries to one per- 
son are so large as to require more than 
one vehicle, they may be considered as 
a single delivery. 

After June 1, local carriers using rub- 
ber tires are required to reduce their 
total mileage 25% each month as com- 
pared with the corresponding month in 
1941. In computing the reduction, the 
mileage saved by cutting down on deliv- 
eries and by eliminating special deliv- 
eries and “call-backs” may not be in- 
cluded. 

Local carriers, including private, are 
required by the order to keep mileage 
records, as well as records showing the 
steps taken to comply with the require- 
ments of the order. Local carriers in- 
clude all persons engaged in the trans- 
portation of property by vehicle for 
compensation or as a business service in 
or near communities or on trips not 
longer than 15 miles. 

The feed industry will be particularly 
affected by the provisions of the order 
governing deliveries beyond the 15-mile 
limit. In these “over-the-road” hauls, 
feed trucks must go out with a 100% load 
and must return with 75% of its loaded 
capacity. Feed, under this ruling, can- 
not be delivered to a farm beyond 15 
miles unless the trucks are loaded to 
75% of its capacity on the return trip. 

Farmers are exempt under the order 
which says: “A motor truck controlled 
and operated by any person or persons 
principally engaged in farming when used 
in the transportation of agricultural com- 
modities and products: thereof, from a 





farm or farms, or in the transportation of 

farm supplies to a farm or farms.” 
Independent feed store operators are 

expressing concern over this statement 


_ which has been interpreted by some to 


exempt the trucks of co-operative feed 
enterprises, controlled and operated by 
farmers, from the restrictions of the or- 
der. But no official ruling has been re- 
leased as yet by the ODT. 


Bakers Ask Relief 


The American Bakers Association is 
also seeking relief as well as urging 
that a month’s postponement be made 
in the effective dates of all rubber-saving 
orders issued by the ODT. 

The ABA suggestions to the ODT 
include: 

1. Placing all route sales and delivery 
vehicles under General Order No. 6 (local 
delivery carriers), regardless of whether 
they operate wholly within a municipality 
or commercial zone or 15-mile radius. 

2. Amending Order No. 5 so as to not 
require a return load on other “over-the- 
road” vehicles (feeder trucks, etc.) where 
the baker has no return load of his own 
to carry. 

3. Amending the one delivery daily 
per person prvuvision in Order No. 6 so 
as not to prohibit separate delivery of 
bread and other yeast-raised products, of 


pie, of cake, and of biscuits and crack- 
ers, respectively; and to exempt deliv- 
eries by multiple unit retail bakers to 
their own outlets. 

The ABA also has asked the ODT to 
give consideration to local plans or peti- 
tions for release from the: one-delivery 
provision where special local problems 
may require it, as in the case of some 
restaurant distribution, or distribution 
of products like French bread. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CCC CORN LOANS ; 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that: Com- 
modity Credit Corp. made 103,658 loans, 
in the amount of $79,318,011, on 108,- 
676,801 bus of 1941 crop corn through 
May 2, 1942. Loans made to date have 
averaged 73c bu. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FREIGHT CAR LOADING 
RULING VEXES SHIPPERS 


Numerous complaints about the re- 
quirement that all freight cars be loaded 
to full marked capacity have been re- 
ceived by the Millers National Federa- 
tion. This rule is so drastic as to be 
almost unworkable, especially in the case 
of flour shipments to jobbers and small 
bakers, the federation declares. 








FEEDSTUFFS SPECIAL ISSUES TELL 
IMPORTANT STORY 


—p—— 
Information on Nation’s Drive for Greater Food Production Is 
Published, With Authoritative Articles on How 
Goals Can Be Achieved 


If the nation’s agricultural goals are to 
be reached in 1942, it will be necessary 
to produce 108,000 quarts of milk every 
minute throughout the year; the nation’s 
hens must lay at the rate of 87,000 eggs 


.a minute; hog production must be at 


the rate of 54,500,000 Ibs a day. 
Feedstuffs, issued weekly as a com- 
panion publication of THz NorrHwesTern 
Mriter, Milling Production and The 
American Baker, is engaged in a special 
effort this month to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of this tremendous program. In 
its first four May issues, of which two 
already have been published, it is pre- 
senting in its reading columns virtually 
a textbook on the “Food for Freedom” 
theme. The principal aim is to impress 
the commercial feed industry—manufac- 
turers and distributors—and farmers 
with the importance of larger production 
of dairy and poultry products and meats 
to the war effort. The increased goals 
are presented, the reasons for them given, 
the government-guaranteed profitable 
markets are emphasized, and the most 
efficient methods of achieving the greater 
output are explained in detail. ’ 
These latter articles, dealing with meth- 
ods of feeding, management and breed- 
ing, were written by some of the fore- 
most authorities in the country. L. C. 
Norris, professor of poultry nutrition, 
and E. I. Robertson, extension instructor 
in poultry husbandry, both of Cornell 
University, were co-authors .of the article 


on poultry préduction. Dr. C. F. Huff- 
man, research professor of dairy hus- 
bandry at Michigan State College, wrote 
the one on dairying. Swine production 
was covered by J. H. Zeller, who is in 
charge of swine investigations for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. C. W. McCampbell, head of the 
department of animal husbandry at Kan- 
sas State College, wrote about methods 
of beef production. 

Many other practical and authoritative 
articles, by equally well-known men, also 
are being published in the issues. The 
subjects take up various phases of feed- 
ing, feed supplies and herd and flock 
management. 

Stressed throughout is the natural 
partnership of the commercial feed man 
and the farmer. Their interests in ac- 
complishing larger production quickly 
and cheaply are identical. The circula- 
tion of Feedstuffs for the four issues has 
been. enlarged to cover not only vir- 
tually 100% of the feed industry of the 
United States, but 20,000 carefully se- 
lected key feeders in all parts of the 
country as well. 

Of almost equal interest and educa- 
tional value to the editorial matter con- 
tained in the issues is the large amount 
of display advertising of mixed feeds, 
feed ingredients, and machinery and 
equipment. Virtually all of this copy is 
informative and geared to the theme of 
greater production. 
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The Office of Defense Transportation 
announced on May 7 that all grain ship- 
ments over the Great Lakes had been 
prohibited from any port or point, ex- 
cept by special permit. 

In a sweeping order, designed to as- 
sure cargo space to move needed sup- 
plies of iron ore, ODT took control, ef- 
fective May 15, over approximately 340 
Great Lakes vessels, with a gross carry- 
ing capacity of nearly 38,000,000 tons, 
suited to ore cargo as well as a number 
of other vessels used for transporting 
scrap, coal and grain. 

Under terms of the blanket ban, no 
person will be permitted to operate or 
allow operation of any vessel capable 
of carrying iron ore in the transportation 
of grain “unless first authorized by a 
general or special permit” issued by 
ODT. 

Permits no doubt will be issued for 
shipment of some grain in boats, grain 
traders believe, because many grain car- 
riers are not suitable for ore transport, 
and thus would lie idle if not used for 
their normal purposes. 

The general impression is that lake ves- 
sel facilities will be available for the 
handling of 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 tons of 
grain from United States ports during 
the current navigation season and that 
in view of the crowded condition of the 
eastern lake elevators it will not be feas- 
ible to handle any greater amount even 
if vessel space vould be provided. 

Both with respect to coal and grain 
movements on the:Great Lakes much will 
depend on the amount of iron ore actual- 
It is 
stated that if the iron ore shipments by 


ly moved during May and June. 


July 1 run fairly well over scheduled 
rate the result probably will be an impor- 
tant easing of ODT regulations with re- 
spect to use of vessels for coal and grain 
shipments. 

Some of the larger operators, sensing 
that a move such as this was unavoid- 
able, chartered vessels for May-June 
clearance from western ports, but have 
withheld making sales for shipment later. 

It is not thought that the ruling will 
have any effect upon flour and feed ship- 
ments. The Great Lakes Transit Corp. 
boats are not designed for and could 
not readily be converted into ore car- 
riers, and that company does not antici- 
pate that the ruling will affect shipments 
of flour, feed or dairy products. 

v ¥ 
Enough Boats Available 

Cuicaco, I11.—The federal order ban- 
ning grain shipments on the Great Lakes, 
except by special permit, came as no 
surprise to the grain trade here, and is 
not expected to interfere materially with 
the lake movement of grain this year, as 
no large traffic was expected. 

Lack of export trade, because of the 
war, and the fact that eastern points 
have large stocks of grain on hand, 
promised a relatively small eastward 
movement of grain this season, and some 
lake vessels will not be suitable for ore 
shipment, so that it is believed that boat 
room that is available will be ample 
for what will be moved. Lake freight 
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GRAIN SHIPPING ON GREAT LAKES 
PROHIIBITED, EXCEPT BY PERMIT 


Need of Boats for Ore Movement Causes Government to Require 
Authorization to Ship Grain—Little Effect Seen 
on Flour and Feed Shipments 


rates this year have been high and for 
this reason shippers find it more con- 
venient to ship by railroad. 

Stored in elevators on the Atlantic 
Coast at present are approximately 12,- 
500,000 bus of grain, as compared with 
a little more than 1,000,000 bus a year 
ago, while in east central territory there 
are stocks of about 21,000,000 bus, as 
against around 3,000,000 bus a year ago. 
There are 4,000,000 bus of United States 
grain held at Canadian eastern points, 
compared with 1,000,000 bus a year ago. 

Since Jan. 1, Chicago has_ shipped 
40,000,000 bus of grain to eastern points, 
most of this by rail, compared with 
33,000,000 bus shipped in corresponding 
period last year. Last year the lake 
movement of grain from Chicago also 
was light, totaling 26,014,000 bus, about 
half the quantity shipped in the two 
preceding years. 

¥ ¥ 

Detrimental Effect Possible 
Burrato, N. Y.—There was mixed 
comment in grain and shipping circles 
in this city over the order of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. Some ex- 
pressed the opinion that the order might 
have a detrimental effect on Buffalo’s 
large grain business. Others thought 
enough boats would be kept moving to 
keep the city’s grain elevators well filled. 
All conceded that, as the country was 
at war, any order issued would have 
to be construed as in the national wel- 
fare. 

Many expressed the hope that the ODT 
will permit many small vessels, such as 
whalebacks, to handle grain. If a suffi- 
cient number of these are licensed, it 
was believed that sufficient bottoms would 
be available to handle the grain without 
checking it in any substantial degree. 

“wy 
No Serious Effect Seen 

MILWAUKEE, W1s.—While admitting the 
seriousness of the ODT order clamping 
down on the movement of grain over the 
Great Lakes to assure more cargo space 
for the movement of iron ore needed in 
the war effort, representative Milwaukee 
grain merchants are of the opinion that 
the order will not seriously interfere with 
grain shipments here. 

In discussing the order, Harry Plumb, 
secretary-treasurer of the Milwaukee 
Grain & Stock Exchange, pointed out 
that “it is important that the movement 
of grain continue. Grain is a staple 
foodstuff.” 

In the opinion of Harold M. Stratton, 
president of the Stratton Grain Co., the 
effect of the order will not be as serious 
here as at Lake Superior ports. He point- 
ed out that “our lake-rail rates to the 
East are only a little smaller than the 
all-rail rates.” 

“We shall have to ship by whatever 
railroad equipment is available if the 
ships are taken away,” he commented. 

Stating that the permit system had 
proved successful during the last World 
War, and that it was a logical method 
to use now, Mr. Stratton advised that 
“instead of complaining, we set out to 
make the best possible use of the trans- 


portation equipment available,” point- 
ing out further that the amount of ton- 
nage available for grain shipments was 
small even before the order because of 
the voluntary diversion of many vessels 
to ore carrying. 

Milwaukee is a principal grain port 
on the Great Lakes, with the movement 
of grain last year reaching almost 5,700,- 
000 bus. Receipts by ship were 1,600,- 
000, principally rye or barley destined 
for breweries. Shipments from here 
reached 4,077,000 bus, mostly wheat and 
corn. Receipts by lake constituted a 
relatively small part of the total grain 
arriving here. However, approximately 
20% of the amount shipped moved by 
lake. 

v ¥ 
No Curtailment Expected 

Du.tutH, Minn.—Shutting off of lake 
shipping of grain after May 15, except 
by special permit, is not expected to cur- 
tail movement to any extent, since ves- 
sel room will probably be available to 
carry what limited quantities anticipated 
would move out by lake this season. 

The bulk of vessels suited for both 
grain and iron ore are now carrying the 
latter commodity, with about the only 
grain moving out of here in package 
freighters, and aside from a few excep- 
tions where early charters were made 
boats gre reporting for cargoes. 

With bulk cargo space scarce, demand 
for grain from the east is also restricted 
and little chartering of boat bottoms is 
being done. Since storage space at lower 
lakes is tight there is only a small move- 
ment in that direction, with the water 
rate on wheat lowered to 5c for unload- 
ing at Buffalo. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLING REPRESENTATIVES 
IN FARM RESEARCH WORK 


Cuicaco, I1t1.—Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, has been selected as a represen- 
tative of the milling industry to the 
Agricultural and Industrial Relations 
Committee for the Northern Regional 
Laboratory for Research on the Utiliza- 
tion of Farm Products. The northern 
laboratory is located at Peoria, IIl. 

O. D. Fisher, president of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
a past president of the Millers National 
Federation, has been appointed to a 
similar committee for the Western Re- 
gional Laboratory at Albany, Cal. 

The appointments were made by Dr. 
Henry G. Knight, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, to whom the committees will 
make reports concerning the activities 
and progress of the laboratories. Com- 
mittee members are asked to evaluate 
aims, methods and accomplishments of 
the laboratories from the broad public 
viewpoint. 
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J.M. BARBER, FORMER WARD 
BAKING EXECUTIVE, DEAD 


New York, N. Y.—John M. Barber, 
who retired last year as executive vice 
president and director of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., died at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
May 10, following an illness of eight 
weeks. He was 56 years old. Mr. Barber 
joined the Ward organization in 1906. 
Before his illness he was associated with 
the OPM in Washington. 
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FEED MEN OF TEXAS 
PREPARE FOR CHANGES 


New Trucking Regulations Concern Many. 
facturers at Dallas Convention May 7 
—Feed Salesmanship Urged 

Datias, Texas.—Although — thankfy) 
that they are in a business thriving dur- 
ing otherwise difficult times, Texas Feed 
Manufacturers, in their annual conven- 
tion in Dallas, May 7, took stock of fast 
changing business conditions and made 
preparations to meet them. 

Chiefly concerned about the new 
trucking regulations which will compel 
75% backhaul loads, deemed impossible 
in feed deliveries, the Texas feed men 
wired officials in charge that they would 
do anything necessary to promote the 
war effort, but that they believed such 
a transportation curb would seriously 
affect livestock and food production, 
particularly in Texas, where the feed 
business is built on rubber tires. 

L. E. Church, Houston (Texas) Mill- 
ing Co., is the new president, succeeding 
W. W. Bridges, Bewley Milling Co, 
Fort Worth. W. A. Romero, Archer 
Grain Co., Houston, is secretary-treasur- 
er, and J. S. Linsey, Erwin & Bishop, 
Houston, vice president. Mr. Romero, 
Q. J. Lawther, Lawther Feed Mill, Dal- 
las, and Tom E. Melcher are the new 
directors. Nearly 100 were at the meet- 
ing, which was followed the next two 
days by the grain dealers’ convention. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ELEVATOR AT FORT WORTH 
SOLD TO CO-OPERATIVE 


Fort Wortu, Texas.—Leo Potishman, 
president of Transit Grain & Commission 
Co., Fort Worth, has announced the sale 
by his company of its terminal elevator 
at Fort Worth, to Producers Grain 
Corp., of Amarillo. The house, orig- 
inally built and operated by Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of modern concrete storage to the 
original cribbed elevator, so that the 
total capacity is now about 700,000. 

The Transit Grain & Commission Co. 
retains its warehouse and feed mill, lo- 
cated on the same tract as the elevator, 
and it also retains its country stations 
and wilk continue active in the grain and 
feed business. 

The Products Grain Corp., a co-opera- 
tive, already operates a 2,000,000-bu ter- 
minal elevator at Amarillo. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMARILLO GRAIN EXCHANGE 
ELECTS N. P. NELSON HEAD 


AmarILLo, Texas,—N. P. Nelson, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Producers Grain Corp., was elected presi- 
dent of the Amarillo Grain Exchange at 
the recent annual meeting of its members. 
Mr. Nelson succeeds J. J. Fite, General 
Mills, Inc. 

Other officers and directors chosen were 
J. E. Davis, Burrus Panhandle Eleva- 
tors, vice president; Joseph S. Morris, 
Hardeman-King Co., secretary-treasurer, 
and H. C. Adams, W. E. Colley, H. L- 
Kearns, H. T. Neely and J. J. Fite, direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Nelson has lived in Amarillo since 
1938, coming here from St. Louis, and has 
taken an active interest in the affairs of 
the exchange since that time. He served 
as vice president during the past fiscal 
year. 
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CARL B. WARKENTIN 
MEETS TRAGIC DEATH 


younder and President of the Midland Flour 

Milling Co. Succumbs to Impulse Re- 

sulting From Long Illness 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Carl B. Warkentin, 
founder and president of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, died 
by his own act at his home, Wednesday, 
May 6. Only he and Mrs. Warkentin 
were in the home at the time and Mr. 
Warkentin had retired to his room, pos- 
sibly to take an after-luncheon nap. In- 
dication was clear that his act was the 
result of a quite momentary impulse. 

Several months ago, Mr. Warkentin 
was compelled to undergo a major in- 
testinal operation to correct a long 
troublesome gall stone infection. He 





The Late Carl B. Warkentin 


recovered so slowly and incompletely 
that physicians ultimately decreed a long 
rest and, accompanied by Mrs. Warken- 
tin and their daughter, he went to 
Florida for several months, returning 
home a few weeks ago. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, his heart had been so weakened 
that he was able to spend only short 
days at his office. A fortnight ago he 
was persuaded by Leslie Grey, presi- 
dent of the Millers National Insurance 
Co., to accompany him to Chicago to at- 
tend a meeting of that company’s board, 
of which he long had been a member. 
While there he changed his first decision 
and arranged to attend the meeting of 
the Millers National Federation, where 
he spent two days. 

His inability to participate fully in the 
general greeting of old friends apparently 
depressed him further so that he re- 
turned home in low spirits. Always a 
sensitive man, realization of his sentence 
to long invalidism ‘and inactivity appar- 
ently was more than he could bear and 
his ultimate impulsive act appeared to 
be the best way out, particularly in re- 
lieving those about him from further 
care and worry. 

Surviving Mr. Warkentin are his wife, 
to-whom he was married at Newton, 
Kansas, in 1904; a daughter, Mrs. Philip 
A. Gelzer, of Cleveland, Ohio; a second 
daughter, Hester, of the home, and his 
sister, Mrs. Maurice L. Alden, a resi- 
dent of Kansas City. 

A memorial service in Kansas City, 
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PERMIT SYSTEM NECESSARY FOR 
STORAGE WHEAT, OBSERVERS SAY 


Only General Policy Can Be Established, Representatives at 
Kansas City Conference Agree—Individual Terminal Groups 
Will Have to Work Out Own Problems, They Indicate 


Saturday afternoon, was attended by a 
large number of friends. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Monday afternoon, May 
11, from the old Warkentin home at 
Newton, Kansas, Mr. Warkentin being 
subsequently laid to rest in the family 
mausoleum. Employees of the Newton 
mill, most of them of 25 years or longer 
service, acted as pallbearers. 


¥ s¥ 


Born at Halstead, Kansas, Jan. 6, 
1880, son of Bernhard Warkentin, pio- 
neer Kansas miller, Carl Bernhard War- 
kentin was a worthy son of a distin- 
guished father. The latter came to 
America from the Crimea in the early 
seventies and established himself in Illi- 
nois. Shortly thereafter he interested 
himself in the planned emigration to 
America of large numbers of his Men- 
nonite neighbors in the Milk River coun- 
try, heart of the Crimean wheat field, 
and was actively responsible for many 
thousands of well-to-do farmers buying 
several hundred thousand acres of land 
in central Kansas for their future homes. 
Some of the earliest of these pioneers 
brought with them a. few sacks of the 
hard wheat grown in their native coun- 
try, and this formed the nucleus of the 
illimitable acreages of that wheat now 
grown in the Southwest. 

In later years, Mr. Warkentin, Sr., was 
chiefly instrumental in arranging the im- 
portation of larger quantities of the most 
carefully selected seed wheat, which in 
time became the Turkey, Kharkov and 
other prized varieties of hard winter 
wheat. 

Son Carl grew up in and about the mill 
at Halstead, attending the grade school 
there and later at Newton, where another 
mill had been built, still later Wentworth 
Military Academy, in Missouri, and 
finally Kansas State University. 

In 1908, following the tragic death of 
his father by accidental discharge of 
any army officer’s pistol in an adjoin- 
ing train compartment, while he and 
Mrs. Warkentin, Sr., were traveling in 
Syria, Carl became head of the family 
and took over operation of the flour 
mills, now increased to three by the 
building of one at Blackwell, Okla., of 
the extensive grain business and the con- 
siderable other properties and lands ac- 
cumulated through the years by his 
father. 

In 1919, the Warkentin milling activi- 
ties were expanded by purchase of the 
1,800-bbl Midland mill at Kansas City, 
and somewhat later the ownership of this 
property and of the Kansas and Mis- 
souri mills was merged into the present 
corporation, with Mr. Warkentin as its 
president and members of his family 
then, as now, principal owners. 

Mr. Warkentin’s record of services to 
his industry included two years as presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation 
and active participation in numberless 
capacities in that and other milling or- 
ganizations all of his business life. For 
several years he was a director of the 
Millers National Insurance Co. and its 
affiliated companies at Chicago. His 
directorships in many other organizations 
and associations and his memberships 
in civic and other useful societies were 
many. Included was his directorship in 
the Kansas State Bank, Newton, of which 
his father was one of the founders. 

An appreciation of Mr. Warkentin’s 
exceptional personal qualities will be 
found on the editorial page of this issue. 


Kansas Crery, Mo.—Grain flour 
millers and farmer representatives from 


all parts of United States discussed the 


men, 


storage and transportation difficulties 
wheat and other grains are facing in the 
next few months at a meeting in Kan- 
sas City May 11, and the conclusion 
seemed to be that only a general policy 
could be established for all markets and 
each individual terminal group would 
have to work out its own problems. 

Faced with heavy stocks of wheat in 
terminal and subterminal markets now, 
most of the men present agreed that a 
permit system would have to be worked 
out at least for storage wheat. Grain 
men and millers were opposed to any 
permit system for “free” wheat, although 
some admitted that space demands may 
be too heavy and eventually require some 
such “rationing” system for cars and 
space. 

Western mills and elevators are faced 
with a smaller outlet for their wheat, 
now that exporting is out, and on top 
of that have a greater carry-over than 
ever before and a big crop coming on. 

Kansas City and Minneapolis markets 
presented recommendations for handling 
the movement, each attempting to retain 
the freedom of the market and yet not 
allowing wheat to come in indiscriminate- 
ly. Committees will be appointed to 
make further studies and some action 
probably will be taken by June 1, most 
grain men believed. 


<> 
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Although it is assumed that no hard 
and fast blanket policy will be laid down 
for every market, a certain set of overall 
“policy” rules probably will be invoked, 
with recommendations from the govern- 
ment on what course to follow. Obvious- 
ly, if the grain trade cannot handle the 
situation to the satisfaction of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, the whole 
thing will be handled from Washington. 

The meeting was conducted by J. E. 
Wells, Jr., special assistant to the admin- 
istrator of the AAA. 

¥ ¥ 
Steel Tanks Moved 

Dovce Crry, Kawnsas.—Five or six 
thousand steel tanks will be moved into 
Kansas within the next 30 days to be 
distributed in approximately 60 counties, 
according to J. F. Moyer, secretary of 
the Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed Deal- 
ers Association. 

The tanks belong to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and are being transported by 
truck from the Iowa corn belt. They will 
have a combined capacity of between 15,- 
000,000 and 20,000,000 bus and will be used 
to store only CCC-owned wheat which 
will be from the 1941 or previous crops. 
They may be filled either directly from 
farm-stored stocks, or from country ele- 
vators, which would in turn provide ele- 
vator space to relieve farm-stored stocks. 

“We are told that much of the so-called 
government red tape will be eliminated 
in carrying out this gigantic project,” 
said Mr. Moyer. 





<> 


Bread, Flour Enrichment Message 
Brought to Floyd County, Iowa 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Another step in the 
national program of nutritional educa- 
tion, this time with the spotlight on 
enriched flour and bread, has been taken 
in Floyd County, Iowa, one of the four 
counties in America selected for special 
attention in the Federal Security Admin- 
istration campaign. 

On May 11 was conducted a meeting of 
the women workers in this campaign 
from each township in the county, to 
learn all about the enrichment program. 
The meeting was addressed by Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder, of the Mayo Clinic, 
one of the medical leaders in the cam- 
paign to increase vitamin B ingestion 
in America, and by Dr. Alonzo Taylor, 
formerly of the Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, and later on 
the staff of General Mills, Inc. 

Home extension work in Floyd County 
is set up on a township basis, with one 
worker in each township. The purpose 
of the meeting was to explain the enrich- 
ment program to these workers, who will 
in turn carry the message to every home 
in their territories. 

A survey of the Wheat Flour Institute 
made just before the May 11 meeting 
showed that enriched flour is available in 
practically all stores in the county and 
at a considerable price range. Floyd 
is a northern county with Charles City, 


the county seat town of 8,000 population, 
the largest trading center. The ma- 
jority of sales of flour are 49-lb sacks. 

Of 11 enriched brands sold in the 
county, 10 go into two or more stores. 
The leading brand is sold in 12 of the 
83 stores surveyed. The next brand is 
sold in 10 stores, and the third brand 
in 8. Seven of the 11 enriched brands 
are sold in three or more stores. In- 
cluding duplication where two or more 
enriched brands are sold in the same 
store, enriched flour is available 57 
times in the county. 

As compared to the enriched brands, 
unenriched flour brands are’ more nu- 
merous but not as widely distributed. 
There are 20 brands that are offered 
only in one store in the county. Five 
brands are available in two stores. One 
brand is available in three stores, one in 
four, and one in seven, or a total of 
28 brands available in 44 places. 

Range of price of enriched flour was 
from $1.64 for a private brand to $2.50 
for a nationally sold brand. Unenriched 
flour was offered from $1.37 for a private 
brand to $2.19 for widely sold brands. 
Prices of individual brands varied con- 
siderably in different stores. 

Six brands of enriched white bread 
were generally available. One white loaf 
was sold as a “vitamin D” loaf. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OPA EXEMPTS GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 
FROM PRICE CONTROL REGULATIONS 


First Amendment to Price Ceiling Order Relieves Millers and 
Feed Trade—Corn Meal Exemption Also Scheduled— 
Clarification of Order Sought by Millers 


By Emmet DoUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasutnoron, D. C.—The first amend- 
ment to the over-all price ceiling order, 
which became operative as to manufac- 
May ll, is 


helpful to the flour milling industry and 


turers and wholesalers on 
the feed trade and may be followed by 
others which will remove some of the in- 
equalities which are present in the OPA 
maximum price regulation as originally 
written. The amendment adds “ground 
grain feeds” to the list of exempted com- 
The OPA 
fined “ground grain 


modities. announcement de- 


feeds” as “whole 
grains and seeds which are ground only 
for the purpose of feeding animals” and 
added that “in 


means pulverizing, cracking, crushing and 


this definition ground 


other milling processes to prepare the 
whole grain and seeds for use as animal 
feed.” 

The next outright exemption to be au- 
thorized by the OPA will probably in- 
clude corn meal and other bulk corn 
food products. It was understood that 
such an exemption virtually was certain 
in the very near future, although no 
official order had been issued up to the 
afternoon of May 12. Hominy feed, of 


course, still will be subject to the price 
ceilings, as will breakfast foods made 
from corn. 

Clarifying amendments also will be 
made to a number of other commodities 
which are under price control, including 
various grocery specialties, such as pan- 
cake flour, etc. 

Fred W. Thomas, associate price ex- 
ecutive of the Food Section of the OPA, 
now has before him a long list of ques- 
tions from Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation, 
on behalf of the organized millers. 

The flour manufacturers want to know 
if self rising flour is to be classified as 
one of the packaged flour mixes which 
have a ceiling; they would like to know 
why the OPA did not recognize the def- 
initions already laid down by the Food 
and Drug Administration on various 
flour products in framing the master 
freezing order, and finally the millers 
would like to know what effect the ceil- 
ings may have on selling millfeeds by 
truck, in less than carloads, or as an item 
in a mixed flour shipment, that is, would 
the ceiling be the same or different in 
each case. 





Roundup of Trade Reaction 
. To OPA Ceilings 


“Workable” 


New York, N. Y.—The trade in gen- 
eral seems to view the new OPA price 
ceilings favorably as March prices were 
high enough in most instances to allow 
for a comparatively normal operation at 
the new levels. Several anticipated that 
business will resume its normal trend in 
about 80 days when the consumer thor- 
oughly understands the new set-up and 
both he and the trader become adjusted 
to it. 

Naturally it is confusing operating 
under the new ceilings, but opinion points 
to better continued demand under regu- 
lated ceilings. From a long-time view- 
point most think it will provide good 
regulation and prove quite workable. 

In millfeeds, it was pointed out that 
prices were scheduled for a drop as soon 
as the “tight” situation eased and now 
are near March levels, with quotations 
on future months substantially lower. 
One observer held that the entire move 
was unnecessary as the market would 
have adjusted itself and not skyrocketed 
as in the last war when mixed feeds 
weren’t used. Another looked for a 
special conference to regulate millfeeds 
as March was a poor month to set a 
level from. 

Several products are currently below 
March levels as is the case with gluten 
feeds which compare well with other in- 
gredients under the new ceilings and 
should find the new set-up workable on 
a long-time basis. 


.the trade was a little upset. 


“Satisfactory” 

Cuicaco, I1u.—During the first few 
days after the ceiling price regulation 
Many in- 
quiries were received by trade association 
officials for clarification of rulings, and 
the bulk of the questions were about the 
status of contracts. After a few days, 
however, the trade seemed to consider 
the ceiling rulings satisfactory, and re- 
alized they were less affected than many 
other industries. 

The impression prevails that no ceiling 
will be imposed on mixed feeds. They 
are excluded now, and no change is ex- 
pected in the near future, and then only 
if conditions might make such regulation 
imperative and necessary. 

Jobbers and brokers report that the 
trade seems to find the ceilings satisfac- 
tory, although many feel they should be 
made uniform instead of each seller hav- 
ing the highest price in March as his 
ceiling. Many feel these inequalities will 
be ironed out. 


“A Headache” 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Although much 
confusion exists in regard to details, the 
feed trade in this territory got off to a 
fairly good start on the price ceiling 
order. The chief task to which manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers alike 
devoted their time was getting their rec- 
ords in order and establishing just what 


maximum prices would be for each class 
of trade or type of sale. 

It admittedly was a headache to try 
to figure out the situation applicable to 
the various categories in different mar- 
kets. The story on the application of the 
ceilings to feeds, as published in recent 
issues of this journal, created much 
interest, especially in regard to the pro- 
posed exemption of ground grain feeds. 
The trade apparently was unanimous in 
the belief that this amendment should 
be adopted. Otherwise, it was stated, 
it was possible that an upward movement 
in whole grain prices would force the 
discontinuance of grinding or cracking 
such grains for feeding purposes. 


“Not Alarmed” 


Kansas City, Mo.—Although the va- 
rious price ceilings imposed on feed 
ingredients had the feed trade up- 
set particularly in regard to some 
few future commitments which are 
above individual ceilings, for the most 
part traders and processors are not 
alarmed about the functioning of the va- 
rious markets for some time to come. 
They think ceilings are comfortably high 
and will not be approached by many of 
the affected commodities particularly 
during the six months to come. 

Some jobbers are faced with adjust- 
ing sales made for later shipment at 
prices higher than their own March ceil- 
ings, and find that the principals from 
whom they bought their ingredients have 
higher ceilings in some cases than they 
have. In these cases, the jobbers are 
intending to appeal for adjustment of 
some kind from the OPA, since they 
would be out of pocket the difference. 
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FIRE DESTROYS PENNSYLVANIA MILL 


Brownsvitte, Pa.—Fire caused by 
lightning destroyed the Champion Flour 
Mill here May 3, causing a loss of be- 
tween $18,000 and $20,000, covered by 
insurance. The mill was built more than 
40 years ago. Homer Wolford, owner, 
said that he would rebuild. 
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Ceilings Set on 
Millfeed Futures 
at Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo.—Conform- 
ing with action of the Office of 
Price Administration placing 
ceilings on spot feeds at the high- 
est level of individual sales dur- 
ing March, directors of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade on May 
6 adopted a resolution fixing 
maximum prices on millfeed for 
future delivery at $36.50 on bran 
and $36.85 on shorts, effective 
May Il. 











MILLERS TO DISCUSS MILLFEED 
SITUATION WITH OPA 


Wasuincrton, D. C.—A dozen mill- 
ers will meet with OPA officials here 
May 17 to attempt to iron out some 
of the wrinkles in the millfeed situ- 
ation brought about by the maximum 
price ceiling order. The millers will 
meet with Atherton Bean and John 
K. Westberg, respective chiefs of the 
flour and grain sections of OPA. 
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WAR AGENCY CHIEFS 
QUOTED ON CONTROL, 
CONSERVATION WORK 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—These 
quotations from the government’s two 
principal war agency chiefs are enlight- 
ening. 

From Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson’s interview with the press on the 
provisions of the over-all freezing of 
prices: 

Q—I understand that the price of 
bread can rise lc, possibly 2¢ on a loaf 
because of wheat increases. 
covered in the ceiling? 

Henderson—No, wheat isn’t covered, 

Q—How do you handle that? 

Henderson—Bread is in here (the price 
regulation). It is a question of whether 
or not the price of bread has to go up 
because of any increase in the price of 
wheat. 

From Donald M. Nelson, chairman of 
the War Production Board, in addressing 
the Federal-State Conference on War 
Restrictions: 

“We are finding our struggle to save 
scarce materials is being tripped up by 
some nonessential state or local Jaw all 
across the board. . . . We want to con- 
serve the material that is used to make 
flour sacks—and we can’t simplify sack 
sizes effectively because of the conflicts 
in state laws governing those sizes. Tin 
plate is of very great strategic impor- 
tance—but just recently one state passed 
a law setting standard sizes for baking 
pans, the effect of which was to compel 
commercial bakers to buy a lot of new 
pans. We are trying to substitute com- 
moner materials for stainless stee!l—but 
state dairy inspectors continue to insist 
that nothing but stainless steel be used 
in dairying and food processing opera- 
tions where substitutions 
properly be made.” 


Is_ wheat 


could _ very 
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BAG REGULATIONS BOOKLE1 





A first supplement has been issued to 
the booklet, recently published by the 
Chase Bag Co., covering the wartime 
government regulations affecting the sale 
and distribution of textile bags. The 
supplement covers limitation order No. 
L-99, which requires conversion of tex- 
tile manufacturers’ plants to bag sheet- 
ing, and the amendment No. 1 to the 
general preference order M-107, which 
broadens the definition of “agricultural 


bags.” Copies may be obtained from the 


Chase Bag Co., 309 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, III. 
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CHICAGO FLOUR MEN TOLD 
OF ARMY FLOUR BUYING 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Harvey J. Owens, of 
the army quartermaster’s department, 
was the guest speaker at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors May 5 at the Sherman Ho- 
tel. Mr. Owens, a former member of 
this organization, gave his old colleagues 
an interesting description of the task 
of buying flour for the armed forces. 
He told of the methods used and the 
several changes that have been made 
during recent months and said that at- 
tempts are being made to make doing 
business with the army easier. 

Brokers present were told by Mr. 
Owens that they were rendering a good 
and efficient service to millers, but that 
due to geographical limitations and for 
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other. reasons, the army was obliged to 
deal directly with mills. In discussing 
the war, the speaker observed that every- 
one has a job to do and that it is better 
to win the war first, then think about 
what will happen after hostilities cease. 
He said that the government needs the 
help of everyone, and urged all to give 
all the help they possibly can. 

Fred Larsen, of Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co; George L. Faber, of King 
Midas Flour Mills, and Frank T. Herbert, 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., who is first vice 
president of the national organization, 
were elected official delegates to the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
dation of Flour Distributors, to be held 
in Philadelphia, May 18-19. Mr. Larsen 
was also elected as the Chicago group’s 
representative on the national board of 
directors. 

The organization recently took a vote 
of the membership regarding the question 
of holding an annual golf tournament and 
outing this year. The vote was in favor 
of holding the tournament, but at this 
meeting it was decided to eliminate the 
expense of awarding a large number of 
prizes. Only a few prizes will be award- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NO DEFINITE POLICY DECIDED UPON 
FOR DISPOSAL OF ’41 LOAN WHEAT 


CCC Officials Estimate Not More Than 5,000,000 Bus Sold Under 
Recent Commercial Purchase Offer—U. S. Acquires 
Title to Approximately 250,000,000 Bus 


ed, and these will consist of war stamps. 
On the golf committee were appointed 
J. Howorka, Minneapolis-Larabee Flour 
Co., chairman; N. G. Anderson, Bay 
State Milling Co., and John Reget, Wag- 
ner-Reget Co. The event will be held on 
June 11 at Rolling Green Country Club. 
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MEETING DATES ADVANCED 
BY NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


Announcement has been made by Wil- 
liam F. Goodale, Jr., president of the 
New England Bakers Association, that 
the organization’s spring conference has 
been moved up from June 8 and 9 to 
the earlier dates of May 24 and 25. The 
change has been made because of the 
seriousness of the new ODT regulations 
and the uncertainty of bakers as to 
their application. Also in mind are the 
new price ceilings to be imposed on bak- 
ery products. The conference will begin 
on Sunday afternoon with association 
business and election of officers. Ses- 
sions will continue into Sunday evening 
and all day Monday, and will take the 
form of panel discussions. 











USE OF SURPLUS WHEAT, CORN IN 
MAKING SYNTHETIC RUBBER URGED 


Secretary Wickard Indicates 80,000,000 Bus Would Increase 1943 
Synthetic Rubber Supply by 240,000 Tons—Project 
Also Designed to Aid Storage Situation 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A program to 
utilize at least 80,000,000 bus of sur- 
plus corn and wheat now straining farm 
and terminal storage points in the man- 
ufacture of synthetic rubber next year 
was spread before a Senate committee 
on May 8 by Claude R. Wickard, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The program has the dual purpose of 
increasing 1943 synthetic rubber pro- 
duction by 240,000 tons and devising an 
outlet for surplus wheat to prevent 
what Mr. Wickard predicted as the loss 
of thousands of bushels for lack of 
available storage space. 

Considerable expansion of facilities 
for making alcohol from grain is pos- 
sible in existing plants with minimum 
amounts of critical materials, he said. 

Some 200,000,000 gallons of alcohol for 
making butadiene could be produced 
after production of alcohol for muni- 
tions. 

About 80,000,000 bus of wheat or corn 
would make 200,000,000 gals of alcohol, 
which in turn would produce 220,000 
tons of butadiene, convertible into 240,- 
000 tons of synthetic rubber, Mr. Wick- 
ard added. 

The move would, however, he empha- 
sized, require complete mobilization of 
the entire alcohol industry. 

“Maintenance of adequate supplies of 
tires,” Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard told the committee, “is especially im- 
portant to agriculture. Unless tires are 
available, particularly next year and 
thereafter, crop production will be con- 
siderably hampered, and the movement 
of farm products to processors and 
consumers wilf be seriously threatened. 

“In recent months, most of the de- 
partment’s work on possible rubber sub- 
stitutes has been centralized in the 
Peoria, Ill, regional research labora- 
tory. I visited that laboratory recently 


and can report that much progress is 
being made in exploring many phases 
of the manufacture of rubber substi- 
tutes from plentiful farm products. 

“T believe that use of part of our re- 
serve stocks of corn and wheat as raw 
material for butadiene offers the best 
possibility of greatly increasing our pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber as early as 
next year. 

“The manufacture of ethyl alcohol 
from grain is a well established com- 
mercial process. The process of con- 
verting 95% alcohol to butadiene is 
technically established, although to my 
knowledge it has not heretofore been 
used on a commercial basis in this coun- 
try. I understand, however, that the 
Rubber Reserve Corp. already has made 
an allocation for a substantial amount 
of butadiene to be produced from ethyl 
alcohol, and that a plant for this op- 
eration is under construction. Alcohol 
has been used in Russia, Poland, Ger- 
many and other European countries for 
the production of butadiene. 

“Supplies of corn and other feed 
grains are ample, and our wheat supply 
is the largest in our history. We will 
start the new crop year July 1 with 
a wheat carry-over wf 630,000,000 bus 
When this year’s crop comes in, we will 
have a total supply not far from 1,500,- 
000,000 bus. That is enough to meet 
all normal needs for about two years. 

“Incidentally, we also have plentiful 
supplies of the second most important 
raw material in tires. Ample cotton is 
available for use in any additional tires 
made possible by increased supplies of 
synthetic rubber. Despite the heavy 
production in most branches of the cot- 
ton textile industry, I am told that the 
equipment for making tire fabric is now 
largely unused. It cannot be adapted 
for other purposes.” 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The government 
has settled on no definite policy as to 
disposal of the approximately 250,000,- 
000 bus of 1941 loan wheat to which it 
began acquiring title on May 12. The 
program calls for acquisition of all 
grain on which loans were defaulted, 
remaining unsold under the recent com- 
mercial purchase offer. 

Just how much wheat the trade bought 
under that offer, which closed May 5, 
was not known definitely, but officials 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., which 
handled the sale, did not believe that 
more than 5,000,000 bus had been sold. 

Successful bidders on the wheat were 
notified by wire late May 9 as to what 
portion of their offers the government 
had accepted. 

When Commodity Credit Corp. saw 
that its offer to furmers to allow stor- 
age premiums for loan wheat delivered 
to the government in anticipation of 
default of loans, and its further effort 
to encourage redemptions prior to loan 
maturity on April 30, would leave it 
forced to acquire unusually large loan 
stocks, it offered all such stocks to the 
trade. 

Basis for the sale was loan value plus 
charges, interest and storage. 

However, grain prices dropped just 
before that offer was effective on May 
5, leaving the market price generally 
lower than the loan price plus charges. 

The agency received reports late last 
week that a few million bushels might 
be sold at Kansas City, principally soft 
red winter wheat for milling, and the 
lower grades which offered wider dif- 
ferentials than the commercial market. 

However, reports from Chicago and 
Minneapolis indicated very little inter- 
est by purchasers in the loan wheat. 

As of May 2, there were 297,706,531 
bus of wheat under loan, and thus were 
defaulted to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Of these, 101,063,861 bus were in 
farm storage and 196,637,670 bus were 
in public warehouses. The agency’s May 
5 sale offer extended to warehouse stored 
grain. 

It is anticipated that approximately 
50,000,000 bus of the farm-stored grain 
may be resealed under loans extended 
to April 30, 1943. This would leave 61,- 
000,000 bus for the agency to acquire 
and store somewhere, along with the 
difference between 196,600,000 bus of 
terminal stored grain defaulted and that 
sold last week. 

This difference may run at least to 
190,000,000 bus, which, with 61,000,000 
of farm storage wheat, leaves the agency 
with approximately 250,000,000 bus to 
worry over prior to the incoming grain 
crop. 

According to Commodity Credit 
Corp.’s figures, total wheat on which 
loans were made as of May 2, was 358,- 
291,346 bus, of which 118,649,284 bus 
were stored on farms and 239,642,062 
were in terminal warehouses. 

Repayments through May 2, or to end 
of the maturity date, covered 45,106,795 
bus, and 15,478,021 bus were delivered 
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to the corporation in default of loans 
prior to maturity. 

Carl Farrington, vice president of the 
agency, said it had no settled program 
for future disposition of the grain to be 
taken over on loan defaults, except that 
the wheat for feed and for industrial 
alcohol programs will be pushed as hard 
as possible. 

However, the grain storage commit- 
tee is expected to report shortly on po- 
tential storage space for the new crop, 
and if this indicates continued serious 
space shortage, some drastic move by 
the agency can be expected, observers 
believe. 
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OHIO STATE MILLERS ELECT 
A. C. EVANS TO PRESIDENCY 


Co._umsus, On1o.—A. C. Evans, Evans 
Flour Mills, Galion, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Ohio Millers State Associa- 
tion for the coming year. J. O. Hanley, 
Hanley Milling Co., Mansfield, is the new 
vice president. Directors for next year 
will be W. C. Dewey, Dewey Bros. Co., 
Blanchester; J. S. Green, Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent; P. H. Harsha, P. H. Harsha 
Milling Co., Portsmouth; W. D. Studer, 
Studer Bros., Apple Creek; A. T. Weis- 
heimer, Charleston Mills, South Charles- 
ton. R. S. Willcox, Columbus, is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CROP CONDITIONS CONTINUE 
GOOD IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PortLanp, Orrecon.—Crop conditions 
continue good in the Pacific Northwest, 
although growth is backward because of 
the late, cold spring. Growth has been 
retarded and spring seedings delayed 
because of adverse weather conditions. 
Offsetting this, however, is the large 
amount of subsoil moisture, enabling the 
crop to withstand later heat. The bulk 
of the wheat is fall planted so delayed 
spring seeding has little effect on the 
total production this year. 
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MILL ACCOUNTANTS WILL 
HEAR STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The last monthly 
meeting of the southwestern group of 
the Flour Mill Accountants Association 
will be held May 16 at the Continental 
Hotel here, the meeting opening at 9:30 
am. H.S. Alexander, of Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, will continue his 
discussion, “Profit and Loss Analysis,” 
a topic which has excited interest to the 
point where attendance has increased 
25%. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOLONS RELAX OPPOSITION 
TO SALES BELOW PARITY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Senate farm bloc 
members on May 12 offered to relax in 
part their opposition to sale of govern- 
ment-held farm surpluses below parity 
prices in order to release some excess 
wheat for feeding livestock and poultry. 
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The slew pace of buying continues in 
the flour market and there has been a 
marked falling off in sales during the 
past few days. Spring wheat millers 
report only scattered baking inquiry from 

the East, while 

trade in the central 

states territory is at 

a standstill. A few 

mills report improve- 

ment in volume of 
shipping directions, but the majority 
still complain. 

Total bookings by spring wheat mills 
in the Northwest during the week ending 
May 9 were 34% of capacity, compared 
with 52% during the previous week and 
125% during the corresponding week a 
year previous. Sales in the Southwest 
dropped to 23% of capacity during the 
week, compared with 37% during the pre- 
vious week and 86% during the corre- 
‘sponding period a year previous. A fair 
amount of business was transacted at 
Buffalo during the week, however, due to 
interest worked up over the market ad- 
vance of 10¢ bbl on patents and 15@ 
25c on clears. 

Surface indications are that conditions 
with bakers generally are not at all sat- 
isfactory. Only a comparatively few 
have ordered out flour within contract 
time. With a big majority, orders on 
mill books are delinquent and carrying 
charges are accruing. Not only do bak- 
ers complain: of dullness, but many of 
them labor difficulties 
about. 


have to worry 


\PRICES 
Standard grades in the Southwest and 
in the Northwest remain unchanged from 
a week ago, but patents at Buffalo are 
quoted about 10¢ bbl higher. 


CLEARS 

Spring wheat clears at Buffalo are 15 
@25c bbl higher than a week ago, the in- 
crease being due to quick absorption of 
offerings. 

Clears in the Northwest are more than 
holding their own and are commanding 
relatively better prices than for some 
weeks past. Clears in the Southwest are 
unchanged to slightly lower, with demand 
relatively light. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SLOW PACE OF BUYING CONTINUES 
IN FEATURELESS FLOUR MARKET 


ines 
Marked Falling Off in Sales Noted During Past Few Days—Few 
Mills Report Improvement in Volume of Shipping 
Directions, but Majority Still Complain 


EXPORTS 


Shipments from all Gulf ports were 
suspended May 9 with a promise to re- 
open soon. The move affected many 
flour millers who have cargoes scheduled. 

Export business in the Pacific North- 
west is very quiet, with outlets restricted 
to the South American trade and ship- 
ments on old government contracts. 

Export inquiry in the Northwest is nil. 
Cuban, West Indies and some South 
American buyers would ordinarily be in 
the market for fresh supplies, but since 
there has been delay in their getting de- 
liveries against old bookings they are 
not placing additional orders. 

Export business in the Southwest and 
at Buffalo is very light, with concern 
about shipping space increasing daily. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is still difficult to 
analyze, with Various ceiling levels being 
reported. The OPA has called a meeting 
of a dozen millers to meet with officials 
in Washington on May 17 in an attempt 
to iron out some of the wrinkles in the 
millfeed situation brought about by the 
ceiling order. 

Mills are not caught up with back or- 
ders. For the present, naturally, there is 
little activity and none is looked for 
until mills begin operating more heavily 
and supplies catch up with demand. 


PRODUCTLON 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to Tue NortHwesTerNn 
Miter they produced 1,171,176 bbls of 
flour during the week ending May 9, com- 
pared with 1,254,688 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,273,052 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year pre- 
vious. Production during the correspond- 
ing weeks two and three years previous 
1,204,701 and 1,269,070 bbls, 
spectively. 

Southwestern mills reported a decrease 
in production of 32,884 bbls during the 
week ending May 9 from the output of 
the previous week. Northwestern mills 
reported a decrease of 1,355 bbls, while 
output of Buffalo mills was 1,393 bbls 
above that of the previous week. 


was re- 





Offerings of Bagging Sheetings 
and Osnaburgs Exceed Demand 


New York, N. Y.—For the first time 
in a good many months offerings of bag- 
ging sheetings and osnaburgs exceeded 
demand. The increased offerings were at- 
tributed to conversion of looms to bag- 
ging materials with the possibility that 
supplies may even be larger than pre- 
viously planned. 

There was also more optimism concern- 
ing the plan to ship burlap cross-country 
in India, with reports that the scheme 
was already in effect. This news brought 
speculation in the trade as to the pos- 
sible quantity these daily shipments 
might reach. Some were rather skeptical 
about the probability of large scale ship- 





ments being made, while others looked 
for a decided increase in imports. One 
source estimated 50,000,000 yards month- 
ly shipped from Calcutta around Africa 
to this country. 

Further indications of increased ship- 
ments could be noted in the action of 
the India Jute Mills Association to cut 
down working hours only six per week 
and close down but 10% of their looms 
either hession or sacking. 

This represents a 10% cut in working 
hours or a complete reduction of only 
20% of mill output. This action, effec- 
tive May 18, would place monthly pro- 
duction at between 166,000,000 and 185,- 


000,000 yards, compared with a March 
production of 228,000,000 hessians and 
bags. Present Calcutta stocks are esti- 
mated at approximately 300,000,000 yards 
of burlap and about 150,000,000 bags. 

An upturn in the cotton market was 
noted at the close of the week, based on 
the conviction that the farm bloc would 
win its battle against lowered ceiling 
prices on raw cotton and reports that 
hedges against CCC releases were com- 
pleted for April. The market on May 
8 closed 6 to 10 points higher in mixed 
trading. 

Reports during the week pointed to an 
improved demand for low grade cotton, 
as mills became more familiar with the 
war production program calling for low 
grade sheetings and osnaburgs for bag- 
ging purposes. 

Trade buying averaged a fair volume 
but merchants question why mills haven’t 
fixed the price on more cotton with such 
large government orders for goods com- 
ing in. Some in the trade contend that 
mills are anticipating Washington ac- 
tion to lower the prices on raw cotton. 

Closing futures prices on the New 
York cotton market May 8 were: 


DO cel cauienikectunaees $19.34 
WU 94 6345294040as caer ness 19.61 
CINE 6s ab neeereenacsvepn 19.91 
DOCHRDEP ......0050% 20.04@20.05 
FM eR eReT Te Tere ee 20.08 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.61 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 15.72 as compared with 
16.36 a year ago. 
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FARM BLOC MOVES 
TO EXTEND MATURITY 
DATES OF CCC LOANS 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—The congressional 
farm bloc has opened a third front in 
its fight to keep the administration from 
using government-held crop surpluses to 
keep down the prices of agricultural com- 
modities. 

Chairman Ellison D. Smith, Democrat 
of South Carolina, of the Senate agri- 
culture committee, has introduced a bill 
to extend for one year the maturity date 
of loans made by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. on 1941 cotton, corn and wheat 
crops. 

The effect of the bill would be to pro- 
hibit the corporation from selling any of 
those crops except at the option of the 
farmers to whom it made the loans. 

“It will pass the Senate hands down,” 
Senator Smith said. “It was approved 
by the committee before I introduced it. 
I want to get it up in the Senate as soon 
as I can, and I'll offer it as soon as they 
get through spending all the money in 
the United States.” 
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BAKERS TO PLAY GOLF FOR 
MARSHALL CUP ON MAY 19 
The Bakers’ Club of Philadelphia will 
hold a golf outing at the Baltusrol Coun- 
try Club, Springfield, N. J., on May 19. 
The Bakers’ Club of New York and the 
Bakers’ Club of Baltimore also will be 
represented and there will be the annual 
competition for the M. Lee Marshall 
Cup. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
VALUES STRENGTHEN 


Demand Better From Eastern Buyers and 
Mills’ Offerings Somewhat 
Lighter 
After several days of sagging prices, 
millfeed futures have turned around with 
demand better from eastern buyers and 
mills’ offerings some- 
what lighter. Flour 
millers are not anx. 
ious sellers in the 
options market, with 
feeds moving along 
well below the ceiling levels. Trading 
has declined in volume somewhat. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures op 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, May Is 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds 
BD ow etevesaeeve cs 37.00 36.50 37.00 
GD wicteceentesses 35.75 33.35 35.25 
SUE accrcesueceeses 34.40 31.60 33.50 
BE, cc cccccsevces 33.90 31.30 32.50 
September ......... 33.40 31.30 32.25 
POUNNOE ws cccceseves 33.40 31.30 32.25 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of ‘rade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, May 11: 


Bran Shorts 
Be 86seserprvccsnscenecace BES 35.25 
SEE. ReCeeeneeeteseenseeucee Se 33.50 
rs er ey re ree 28.25 32.20 
MEE. vce sostascenxvasvicecn SO 31.75 
UE: 4's:4:6-4.0:0 o.0.b 0 5-60.6:0:0 28.00 31.00 
Se eer ee ere 28.00 31.50 


All quotations bid. 
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SHIPMENTS OF FLOUR 
FROM ALL GULF PORTS 
SUSPENDED ON MAY 9 


Shipments from all Gulf ports were 
suspended May 9, with the promise that 
the ports would reopen soon. Flour 
millers are affected with many other ex- 
porters who have cargoes scheduled. 

Millers had reported just before the 
suspension that they were meeting with 
additional difficulty right along in getting 
flour for Latin American buyers cleared 
from the ports. 

The railroad yards at New Orleans 
were said to be so congested that some 
vessels recently had had to sail without 
a full cargo because the freight could not 
be moved to the docks in time. One 
Minneapolis mill said that it had had 
three cars of flour in New Orleans for 
several weeks, and, although the flour 
was badly wanted by the buyers, the ship- 
ment had missed three successive boats. 

Other shipments had been held up in 
transit for lack of permits. The presence 
of enemy submarines in southern waters 
was said to be holding up the sailing of 
some boats in American and Cuban ports. 
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CREAM OF WHEAT ELECTS 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
MINNEAPOLIS, M1nn.—Four directors 
of Cream of Wheat Corporation were Te 
elected at the annual meeting of -tock- 
holders recently, and G. Barnard Clif- 
ford was named on the board. He suc 
ceeds his father, George B. Clifford, who 
resigned as director and board chair 
man and was elected honorary chait- 
man. Re-elected directors were Daniel F. 
Bull, G. V. Thomson and Harry C. Piper: 
Minneapolis, and Henry’S. Bowers, Ne¥ 
York. Officers were re-elected at the an- 
nual directors’ meeting, including Mr. 
Bull, president; Mr. Thomson, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, and Mr. Clifford, Jt» 
treasurer. 
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WHEAT LOAN RATES 
_ KEEP PRICES FIRM 


rayorable Crop Prospects, Carry-over Sup- 
plies and Storage Situation Act as 
Bearish Influence 

The higher 1942 crop loan rates are 
the principal sustaining influence in the 
wheat market. Other factors, such as 
favorable crop prospects, huge carry- 
over supplies, the acute storage situa- 
tion, and a thin commercial demand, all 
are weakening influ- 
ences. 

The winter wheat 
crop continues to 
make _ satisfactory 
progress rather gen- 
erally, but fair weather would be help- 
ful in western portions. In the At- 
lantic states, dry weather has restricted 
growth, but topsoil dryness in much of 
the Ohio Valley has been relieved by 
beneficial showers. In Kansas the crop 
is about 10 days earlier than usual, and 
is one to two feet high in western parts 
of that state. Rapid growth is also 
reported in Oklahoma and northwestern 
Texas. Seeding of spring wheat has 
been largely completed except in north- 
western sections. Plants are up and 
doing well in eastern and southern por- 
tions of the belt, and seeding is nearly 
completed in southern North Dakota. 
Early fields show good stands, although 
low temperatures have retarded growth. 
Recent rains have brought about a near- 
ly ideal moisture situation throughout 
the spring wheat belt. 

April 1 wheat stocks of 801,792,000 
bus indicate a disappearance, January 
through March, of 185,815,000 bus, or 
nearly 8,500,000 bus more than during 
the corresponding months last year. For 
the nine months, July through March, 
however, wheat disappearance was near- 
ly 23,000,000 bus less than for the cor- 
responding months last season, and to- 
taled approximately 529,000,000 bus. 
The sharp reduction in utilization dur- 
ing the July-September quarter has not 
been fully offset by increased consump- 
tion during the past six months. Hold- 
ings of wheat by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. as of May 2 totaled 121,350,000 
bus. Holdings of corn on that date 
were slightly over 66,500,000 bus. 

Unofficial returns of the wheat ref- 
erendum held May 2 indicate that mar- 
keting quotas for the 1942 crop have 
been approved by a favorable vote of 
818%. The voting in the 1941 ref- 
erendum gave a favorable vote of 81%. 
Under the 1942 vote, wheat seeded with- 
in AAA acreage allotments may be mar- 
keted without restriction. Wheat pro- 
duced on acreage in excess of the al- 
lotment will be subject to a per bushel 
penalty of 57c, which is half of the 
basic loan rate, which nationally will 
average $1.14 to farmers. All other 
regulations will be similar to those of 
1941, 

Argentina’s grain storage problem has 

me acute, with surplus stocks ap- 
Proximating 27,600,000 tons. Existing 
storage facilities are estimated to have a 
storage capacity of only 12,700,000 tons, 
or less than half the space needed for 
current supplies. Most of the granaries 
and sheds are located in the Buenos 
Aires and Rosa Fe zones, but are fairly 
Well distributed throughout the grain 
belt. The Argentine government planned 
to construct about 250 elevators with a 
Capacity of about 600,000 tons, but the 
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program is reported to be making slow 
progress as the result of rising prices 
and the difficulty in obtaining materials. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





KROGER AGAIN GIVES SCHOLARSHIPS 

Cincinnati, Onto. — Twenty-three 
scholarships to the Ohio State University 
college of agriculture, amounting to a 
total of $2,875, will again be made avail- 
able by the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Albert H. Morrill, president of the 
firm, has announced. 
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SALE VERSUS LEASE 
OF SECOND-HAND BAGS 
IS EXPLAINED BY MNF 


Cuicaco, Int.—While each case must 
be decided upon its facts, any under- 
standing between a seller and a buyer 
which contemplates the return of bags 
will be construed as a lease or loan ar- 
rangement, thereby subjecting the trans- 
action to the OPA ceiling prices on un- 
processed bags, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has informed the Millers 
National Federation. 

“We interpret this to mean that any 
statement, for example, on the invoice, 
to the effect that the bags are returnable 
for credit will be construed as evidence 
that the bags are loaned or leased to the 
buyer. On the other hand, we are in- 
formed that where no such understand- 
ing exists between the buyer and seller, 
the ceiling price of processed bags may 
be charged for second-hand mill-owned 
bags used on bulk sales,” the federation 
bulletin states in explaining the OPA’s 
reply to its question as to the difference 
between outright sale of second-hand bags 
and lease or loan arrangements in con- 
nection with bulk sales. 

Judging from the inquiries received 
concerning the order establishing the 
second-hand textile bag ceilings, the fed- 
eration says, one of its most misunder- 
stood provisions is this one. The order 
specifically limits the price of a second- 
hand bag loaned or leased in connec- 
tion with the sale of a commodity packed 
therein, to the ceiling price for un- 
processed bags of like size and descrip- 
tion. 
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VICTOR MARX JOINS STAFF 
OF DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


Victor E. Marx has joined the staff 
of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., Chicago, according to announce- 
ment by Roud McCann, director. Mr. 
Marx has a wide background of experi- 
ence and activity along educational lines 
in the baking industry covering a period 
of many years. Graduating in chemical 
engineering he immediately engaged in 
bakery production work for a few years, 
when, with the opening of the American 
Institute School of Baking in 1922 he 
became instructor in experimental baking 
and other technical subjects related to 
baking. He served in this capacity for 
seven years. 

In 1929 he joined Bakers’ Helper, 
as associate editor, and after two years 
was promoted to staff chief and editor, 
a post he held for 11 years. 

When the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers was organized in 1924, Mr. 
Marx was elected secretary-treasurer and 
has been re-elected to that office each 
year since, now serving his nineteenth 
term. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 




















Previous May 10, May 11, May 13, 
May 9, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
DIGUERIONE 6nn cc cdccetsccceveces *280,880 282,235 273,884 269,583 276,427 
Southwest ..ccccccccscvecsccces 454,407 487,291 456,570 416,187 428,511 
PS on v06 066 b.06r00crcreseene 184,262 182,869 173,817 179,318 191,172 
Central West—Eastern Div..... *78,834 103,961 131,120 113,263 97,390 
Western Division .........-- 56,178 63,502 52,906 64,916 60,658 
Boutheast .ccccccccccccccsccvece 419,850 18,320 22,042 23,043 36,912 
North Pacific Coast .......+..+. 96,765 116,510 162,713 138,391 178,000 
Bete cccvcccscececseveses 1,171,176 1,254,688 1,273,052 1,204,701 1,269,070 
*Partly estimated. tEstimated. 
Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity: July 1 to + 
May 9, Previous May 10, May 11, May 13, May 9, May 10, 
1942 week , 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 50 51 48 41 13,813,199 13,002,399 
Southwest ....... 64 69 64 60 63 22,884,635 21,868,534 
DENG sccanannss 62 62 59 60 64 8,852,741 8,834,174 
a iy - 52 57 70 61 64 5,163,049 5,538,029 
West. Division.. 48 54 45 55 52 2,525,188 2,699,914 
Southeast ........ 43 46 55 53 60 870,851 1,307,548 
N. Pacific Coast.. 47 57 79 64 81 5,491,352 6,665,528 
Wa 56 59 61 57 62 59,601,015 59,916,126 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
55 Representative Mills cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pct. South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output of ac- Weekly Flour Pet. 
bbls bbls _tivity capacity output of ac- 
May 8-0 ...0s00- 415,500 276,748 67 bbls bbls __ tivity 
Previous week .. 415,500 — 266,289 ie > eer 376,950  *187,558 50 
Year ago ....... 415,500 259,144 62 previous week .. 376,950 181,905 48 
Two years ago... 398,400 253,132 64 Year ago ....... 389,550 179,022 46 
Five-year AVeCTAZE ...... cece eeeeeee 60 Two years ago... 393,150 188,080 48 
Ten-year AVETABE «.+--+-++ssseeeee 57 Five-year @VeTAZe ...cccccccsccces 43 
Ten-year AVETABE ...cccccccccsevee 61 
Kansas City *Production for current week was partly 
May 3-9 .....++- 180,000 septrs a estimated. 
Previous week .. 180,000 137, 76 
WORF OBO cece. 180,000 116,572 65 Minneapolis 
Two years ago... 180,000 94,950 53 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Five-year Average .......sseeeeeeee 64 capacity output of ac- 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... cere eeeeeceees 64 bbls bbls tivity 
; ge Sere 180,300 93,322 52 
Wichita Previous week .. 180,300 100,360 55 
sm Year @BO0 ..eceee 179,100 94,862 53 
May 3-9 ........ 56,700 35,934 os Two wae ago... 180,900 81,503 45 
Previous week .. 56,700 40,429 71 = 9 slic ecg nts Be 45 
" ww 5 -] TAGS cece evesesecsesece 
Year ago ......- 56,700 42,568 76 Ten-year GVOTRED 6c ccecccrecoucsse 43 
Two years ago... 56,700 34,527 61 ‘ FSS eene sree ee 
CENTRAL WEST 
online es Eastern Division 
May 3-9 ...ce.0. 56,100 36,204 55 . . “ ich i tee 
Previous week .. 56,100 43,023 o goa or, ° 
Y@Or O80 .cccess 56,100 38,388 68 : Weekly Fiour Pct. 
Two years ago... 56,100 33,568 60 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
PACIFIC COAST May 3-9 .ccccees *152,340 78,834 52 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week .. 181,600 103,961 57 
Seattle and Tacoma District TORE BHO cscosce 187,620 131,120 70 
Two years ago... 184,260 113,263 61 
Weekly Flour Pet. FPive-YOOr AQVETAGZE .cccccscccccecees 59 
capacity output of ac- Ten-year ED nn 68 06<ka ese uses 58 
bis bbis tivity *Partly estimated 
May 3-8 ....00+¢ 130,800 45,218 35 ee ‘ei 
Previous week .. 130,800 58,070 44 Western Division 
Year ago ....... 135,600 103,763 79 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Two years ago... 142,800 86,482 61 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
PiVO+VORP GVOTARS 20 ccsccevcccccecs 57 Weekly Flour Pet 
TOR-VORE BVOTARO 2 occ cw cvccccsccece 56 aaa Guan de. 
bbls bbls tivity 
Tee Seat May 348 ..cccces 117,600 56,178 48 
Weekly Flour Pet. Previous week .. 117,600 63,502 54 
capacity output of ac- Year ago ....... 117,600 52,906 45 
bbls bbls tivity Two years ago... 117,600 64,916 55 
May 3-9 ........ 73,400 51,547 7 Five-year AVOTARE ....ccccscccccces 48 
Previous week ..* 73,400 58,440 80 De-PORe QUOTED oc eiec cc csievceees 50 
TOGP GOO cescss'e 74,800 58,950 79 : : 
Two years ago... 74,600 51,909 70 THE SOUTHEAST 
Five-year Average .....6.e eee eeeee 71 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
Ten-year AVeTAZE ..-.. sees esse eee 60 and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 
eatahahepaed Weekly Flour Pct. 
Weekly Flour Pct. capacity output of ac- 
capacity output of ac- bbls bbls tivity 
bbls bbls tivity ky  ereerere *45,290 19,850 43 
May 3-9 ........ 294,600 184,262 62 Previous week 39,600 18,320 46 
Previous week 294,600 182,869 62 Wee OO6 . ices 39,600 22,042 65 
Zee? GOO acecais 298,800 173,817 59 Two years ago... 43,200 23,043 53 
Two years ago... 296,900 179,318 60 Five-year average ...........00.00: 57 
Five-year QVETABC 2. 0cccsicccccccce 64 SD SOO © ois vs Ce hes Ro eRe eee 58 
TOU+FORF GVOTERS occeciccveseveses 68 *Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


c-— Southwest, ——Northwest—, -——Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


May 3-9 ....... 21,401 1,087,106 10,770 
Previous week .. 23,645 10,702 
Two weeks ago.. 20,699 "9,722 
BOGS -secvacwaece 21,371 1,024,896 10,332 
errs 19,619 1,007,603 10,525 
.., eee 19,995 990,747 10,707 
ee 20,608 - 994,543 10,047 


Five-yr. average 20,599- 1,020,979 10,476 


production to date production to date production to date 


535,476 6,910 333,352 39,081 1,955,934 
6,858 41,205 
6,960 37,381 
491,688 .. 6,518 . 331,360 38,221 1,847,944 
508,516 6,724 318,573 36,868 1,834,692 
516,648 7,169 340,542 37,871 1,847,937 
474,473 6,534 322,032 37,189 1,791,048 
505,360 6,791 329,172 37,866 1,855,511 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—The highest yield 
per acre and the least abandonment of 
winter wheat in the last 10 years are 
indicated by May 1 conditions, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reported May 
11 in estimating the crop will be 646,- 
875,000 bus. A month ago 624,983,000 
bus were forecast. Production last year 
was 671,293,000 bus, and the 10-year 
1930-39 average was 569,417,000 bus. 

The indicated acre yield of winter 
wheat is 17.8 bus, compared with 16.1 
bus a month ago, 17 bus produced last 
year, and 14.4 bus, the 10-year average. 

The area sowed to winter wheat last 
fall was 38,747,000 acres, of which 6.3% 
was abandoned, leaving 36,319,000 acres 
for harvest. For the 1941 crop the area 
sowed was 45,663,000 acres, of which 
13.4% abandoned and 389,547,000 
acres harvested. The 10-year average 


was 


sowings were 48,057,000 acres, abandon- 
ment 18.6%, and acreage harvested 39,- 
141,000. 

Rye production this year is indicated 
as 53,279,000 bus, compared with 45,- 
‘191,000 bus produced last year and 38,- 
472,000 bus, the 10-year average. 

The area sowed to rye last fall for all 
purposes totaled 6,289,000 acres. The 
area remaining for harvest this year is 
3,776,000 acres, compared with 3,498,000 
last year, and 3,320,000, the 10-year av- 
erage. 

The indicated acre yield of rye is 14.1 
bus, compared with 12.9 bus last year, 
and 11.2 bus, the 10-year average. 

The condition of hay on May 1 was 
83% of normal, compared with 84% a 


— 
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Largest Acre Yield of Winter 
Wheat in 10 Years Indicated 


year ago, and 78%, the 10-year average. 
Condition of pastures was 83% of normal, 
compared with 84% a year ago and 73%, 
the 10-year average. 

Stocks of hay on farms May 1 totaled 
11,259,000 tons, or 12% of last year’s 
crop, compared with 12,950,000 tons, or 
13.7% a year ago, and 9,802,000 tons, 
or 12.1%, the 10-year average. 

The acre yield and total production 
indicated by May 1 conditions, by impor- 
tant producing states are: 


WINTER WHEAT 


New York 24.5 bus an acre and total 
production 6,688,000 bus; Pennsylvania 
21 and 16,359,000; Ohio 21.5 and 37,410,- 
000; Indiana 18.5 and 22,644,000; Illinois 
17 and 18,819,000; Michigan 23 and 15,- 
594,000; Missouri 12 and 10,704,000; Ne- 
braska 18.5 and 52,854,000; Kansas 16.8 
and 172,771,000; Kentucky 17 and 6,- 
681,000; Oklahoma 14 and 54,782,000; 
Texas 15.5 and 45,802,000; Montana 23 
and 29,256,000; Idaho 25 and 138,725,000; 
Colorado 18 and 19,548,000; Washington 
27.5 and 40,342,000; Oregon 23.5 and 
14,080,000; California 19 and 12,559,000. 


RYE 


Pennsylvania 15 and 840,000; Ohio 17.5 
and 1,522,000; Indiana 13.5 and 1,944,- 
000; Illinois 12.5 and 688,000; Michigan 
13.5 and 1,040,000; Wisconsin 12 and l,- 
524,000; Minnesota 17 and 4,488,000; 
North Dakota 16 and 15,648,000; South 
Dakota 15 and 10,950,000; Nebraska 12 
and 4,896,000; Kansas 11.3 and 1,024,000; 
Oklahoma 10 and 1,460,000; Colorado 10 
and 950,000. 
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TEXAS WEATHER NOW LESS 
FAVORABLE FOR GREENBUGS 


Forr Worru, Texas—A survey of the 
growing wheat crop in the Texas Pan- 
handle in the first week of May reveals 
that greenbugs can be found in nearly 
all sections, but weather is now less fav- 
orable for them, and parasites which 
attack them are becoming more numer- 
ous. The plants are now growing rapidly 
and getting away from the greenbugs. 

In the South Plains counties where 
the greenbugs had reduced the prospect 
materially, the wheat has recuperated 
wonderfully since the rains and warmer 
weather. Leaf rust (red rust) is found 
practically all over the Panhandle, but 
there have been no reports of stem rust. 

Grasshoppers are hatching out freely 
and are thick in alfalfa fields and along 
fence rows and road banks and young 
grasshoppers are already doing some 
damage in the alfalfa. Wheat farmers 
are well aware of this menace and are 
prepared to poison should the necessity 
arise, 

In the South Plains some of the wheat 
is well headed. Throughout the Pan- 
handle there is a vast acreage in the 
late boot stage, also a considerable acre- 
age still in the early boot. The degree 
of maturity varies greatly between fields, 
and between early and late seeded fields 
and between seeded and volunteer wheat. 
A great deal of the wheat is further ad- 
vanced than normal or desirable. A 
wide spread in maturity dates will likely 
occur. 





PREPARING FOR BUMPER 
WHEAT CROP IN KANSAS 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—It is estimated that 
it will require more than 1,200 trailer- 
type trucks to move metal corn storage 
tanks from the Iowa corn belt to Kansas 
to provide an estimated 20,000,000 bus 
additional wheat storage space against 
the estimated 180,000,000-bu) Kansas 
wheat crop. The tanks about to be moved 
are the standard 2,500- to 3,000-bu cylin- 
drical steel tanks long familiar to resi- 
dents of and travelers through the corn 
belt. They will be located so far as 
possible on railway sidings, generally 
on sites to be leased by local AAA and 
CCC authorities and representatives. 

To meet the considerable transporta- 
tion problem involved a call has been 
sent out for independent operators of 
trucks of 8 to 11 tons capacity, with 
promises of revenue of approximately 
\7¢ per mile on round trip basis. Plans 
contemplate that Iowa truckers will take 
feed wheat on their return trips. 

It is understood that the tanks will be 
chiefly filled with old wheat now in com- 
mercial storage in order to leave room 
for handling the oncoming harvest. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT IN INDIA HAS POOR START 

The first estimate of the 1942 Indian 
wheat crop is 371,000,000 bus as com- 
pared with 383,000,000 bus, the revised 
estimate for 1941, and a final figure of 
about 374,000,000 bus. Because of dry 
weather, the new crop got off to a poor 
start. The condition is reported by the 








trade to be average. Wheat supplies 
in India have acquired greater impor- 
tance this season because of deficit in the 
Near East. Since all imports from Burma 
have been cut off and imports of Aus- 
tralian wheat cannot be counted upon 
to fill local shortages, any exports of 
wheat from India this season appear im- 
probable. 
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In Indiana 


WINTER WHEAT IN FAIR TO 
GOOD CONDITION GENERALLY 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.— Conditions for 
growth in Indiana were not particularly 
favorable due to high temperatures and 
increasing dryness to top soil during the 
early part of the week, and progress 
was rather slow in all vegetation, accord- 
ing to the report of the local weather 
bureau on crop and weather conditions 
in Indiana. 





Winter wheat is generally in fair to 
good condition, and rye is in full head in 
the south, with barley heading, but rather 
short of stem. The dry condition was 
greatly relieved by the moderate to 
heavy rainfall of the latter part of the 
week, and soil moisture is now for the 
most part ample for present needs. 

There is much plowing and disking 
for corn, and planting is due for rapid 
advance. Some soybeans are being 
planted in the southern area. 
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WHEAT REDUCTION SEEN 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


WinnireG, Man.—Private crop reports 
to date indicate a moderate decrease in 
the acreage to wheat in Manitoba and 
Alberta, but there is some difference of 
opinion regarding Saskatchewan. A re- 
duction is anticipated in the northern 
sections of that province, but several 
observers predict a fair increase over the 
main wheat belt of southern Saskatche- 
wan. 

A preliminary survey by the agricul- 
tural department of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway indicates that Manitoba’s wheat 
acreage may be reduced 11%, Saskatche- 
wan’s about 8% and Alberta’s about 2%. 
This will place the acreage to wheat 
in 1942 at 20,755,000, or a reduction of 
800,000 when compared with last year. 

Seeding operations are well behind last 
year. In Alberta about 15% of the 
wheat has been planted, and coarse grains 
from 5% to 75% completed at some 
points, the report states. Seeding in the 
south and south central areas of Sas- 
katchewan was reported fairly general, 
while in the northwest and west central 
parts of Manitoba 1% to 30% has been 
completed. 











ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BueNos Aires, ARGENTINA.— Ar- 
gentine wheat is up 1%c, reaching 
62'4c bu for Europe and Brazil. The 
United Kingdom recently made some 
purchases, and Spain is inquiring. 
Seeding is progressing. The South is 
dry, but there is good moisture else- 
where. 
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STORAGE CHARGES NOT 
SUBJECT TO CEILINGS 


The Office of Price Administration Rulg 
That Warehouses Are Public 
Utilities 
Wasuixoton, D. C.—Storage and sery. 
ice charges by grain warehousemen ar 
not subject to the new maximum regy- 
lation because these warehouses are pub- 
lic utilities, according to an informal 
opinion given the Commodity Credit 
Corp. by the Office of Price Administra. 

tion. 

This was disclosed by credit agency 
officials who stated that final decision by 
the OPA would be made later on the 
question. 

Meanwhile, the price agency was unable 
to render even an informal opinion 4s 
to whether cracked, mixed or feed wheat 
would be subject to the new price ceil- 
ing or not. 
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NORTHWEST COMPLETES 
SPRING WHEAT SEEDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Spring wheat 
seeding in the northern part of the ter- 
ritory was rushed to completion this 
week. In some parts, the anticipated 
acreage was cut somewhat by too much 
surface moisture, but line companies de- 
clare this has been more than made up 
by the improvement in the prospects 
elsewhere. 

In South Dakota and Minnesota, where 
a full acreage is believed to have been 
seeded, the heavy rains of a week ago, 
and recurrent showers since then, make 
a flattering outlook. Any decrease ‘in 
acreage farther north will mean _ the 
seeding of more feed grains and of flax. 

The Occident Elevator Division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., in its report 
dated May 12, says: 

“With the exception of a few scattered 
showers, the past week was dry over our 
territory, and wheat seeding has been 
practically completed. The weather has 
been cool; early seeding is up and re- 
ports indicate good root growth and 
stooling. 

“Farmers are now busy planting their 
feed grains and flax. There will be a 
substantial increase in the acreage of 
oats, barley and flax.” 
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‘ SEEDING EXTENDING OVER 


MOST OF WESTERN CANADA 


WixnireG, Man.—Wheat seeding is 
extending over most of western Canada, 
but will not be general in many dis- 
tricts of southern and eastern Manitoba 
until the close of the week. Weather 
was clear and soil dried quickly. Prac- 
tically no moisture fell at any point and 
temperatures generally were about nor 
mal. 

Seeding in the northern sections of 
the three prairie provinces ranges from 
5 to 20% completed, according to the 
latest survey of the National Grain Co. 
Over most of southern and west central 
Saskatchewan, east central Alberta and 
west central Manitoba progress varies 
from 20 to 70% completed. 

As much as 90% of the crop has been 
planted in the southwest corner of Sas 
katchewan and over southern and cet- 
trol Alberta. In the Peace River area 
seeding is general, but 5 to 10 days 
late. 
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MILL WHEAT STOCKS 
_ HIGHER THAN IN ’41 


Grain Heid by Mills on March 31 Totals 
160,300,419 Bus, Bureau of 
Census Reports 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Stocks of wheat 
held by mills at the close of the quar- 
terly period ending March 31 amounted 
to 160,300,419 bus, compared with 191,- 
06,346 bus reported for the preceding 
quarter and 106,825,283 bus reported as 
of March 31, 1941, as shown by statis- 
tics on wheat and wheat-flour stocks re- 
leased recently by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Wheat-flour stocks in all positions held 
by mills reporting amounted to 4,002,243 
bbls. Reports were received from 815 
milling concerns owning or operating 
975 mills. These mills accounted for 
983% of the total wheat-flour produc- 
tion of 111,368,727 bbls as shown by the 
biennial census of manufactures for 1939. 
Of the 815 concerns reporting, nine held 
no stocks of wheat or flour on March 31. 

Of the total stocks of wheat on March 
$1, owned and stored for others by the 
mills reporting, 44,861,219 bus were stored 
for others. Of the 115,439,200 bus owned 
by the mills, 88.7% was in private ter- 
minal elevators, in transit and in mills 
and mill elevators attached to mills; 6.3% 
in public terminal elevators, and 4.9% 
in country elevators. 
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ARGENTINA HARVESTS CORN 
CROP OF 362,000,000 BUS 


D. C.—For the third 
year in succession, Argentina is harvest- 
ing another large corn crop officially esti- 
mated at 362,000,000 bus, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced, Re- 
ports to the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations show an 18% reduction 
in the acreage planted for 1941-42—as 
compared with 1940-41—was partially 
offset by favorable growing conditions, 
and much higher yields per acre. The 
1940-41 crop amounted to 403,000,000 
bus and the 1939-40 crop to 408,000,000. 

Because of the war, Argentine corn 
exports during the April-March (1941- 
42) marketing season just ended amount- 
ed to only 13,000,000 bus. During 1940- 
41 exports amounted to more than 60,- 
000,000 bus. Average exports for the 
four seasons ending with 1938-39 were 
about 218,000,000 bus annually. With 
large crops and declining markets abroad, 
Argentina’s most valuable export grain 
has become a serious problem. Carry- 
over stocks on April 1, 1942, were esti- 
mated at about 319,000,000 bus, and 
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Crop Conditions Over Nation 
Average or Above, Says Report 


with the new harvest, total supplies will 
reach a record high of nearly 682,000,000 
bus. 

Various measures have been under- 
taken to increase domestic utilization, 
but unless it is considerably above aver- 
age, it appears likely that another large 
surplus of corn will be carried over next 
season, as little improvement can be 
expected in the export movement under 
existing conditions. 
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WHEAT TRAFFIC DOWN 

Wicuirta, Kansas.—Receipts and ship- 
ments of wheat at this terminal are 
far below a year ago, according to fig- 
ures of the local board of trade. For 
April this year the report shows 897,600 
bus of wheat were received this year, 
compared with 1,924,800 a year ago. 
Shipments this year for April were 888,- 
000 bus, compared with 1,427,200 bus a 
year ago in April. 
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In Oklahoma 





Greenbug Infestation 
Reported Lessening 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—Dust storms, 
hail, floods and tornadoes through the 
week took toll of state crops and further 
delayed field work. Excessive moisture 
is reflected in rank growth of wheat, but 
the crop generally made good progress. 

Particularly gratifying are reports that 
greenbug infestation of wheat is rapidly 
lessening. In some areas wheat is begin- 
ning to head but warm weather and sun- 
shine are needed for its norma] develop- 
ment. 

Oats and barley are in poor condition 
due to greenbugs which were most ac- 
tive in central and north-central coun- 
ties. Oats in some counties are marked 
off as a total loss. 

The week was most unfavorable to 
corn, much of its acreage being washed 
out and with too much moisture yet to 
replant. Sunshine will see a general pro- 
gram of corn seeding and the crop neces- 
sarily will be later than normal. 
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NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR 
SEEKS TO RECOVER $15,492 


Torepo, Ou1o.—Suit seeking recovery 
of $15,492 has been filed against the 
U. S. government in federal court by 
the Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 
here. In its petition the firm alleges this 
amount was collected erroneously by the 
government as income and excess profits 
taxes between Aug. 15, 1936, and July 
15, 1937. 





<> 





Mild, Wet April in Kansas 
Favorable for Crop Growth 


ToreKka, Kas.—April was one of the 
wettest, mildest and most favorable 
months for crop growth that has ever 
been recorded in Kansas, according to a 
Teport by S. D. Flora of the weather 
bureau. 

Rains were frequent and generally 
heavy after the first five days with 
monthly totals well above normal, except 
in some extreme northern counties of 
the eastern half. In the western third 
of the state it was the wettest April on 
record and one of the wettest months 


ever recorded in that 
time of the year. 

Wheat made splendid growth and de- 
velopment. By the close of the month 
it was jointing in practically all fields 
and coming into the boot in many locali- 
ties. In the western half it was one to 
two ft high and lodging in some places. 
Elsewhere it was from six inches to a 
foot high. 

The mean temperature of the month, 
58.1°, was 3.3° above normal and higher 
than that of any other April since 1930. 


region at any 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Despite com- 
plaints from various sections of the 
country, crop conditions as a whole “are 
average to above average,” the Cargill 
crop bulletin has reported. 

“Generally early May crop reports are 
indicating excellent conditions, with 
prospects in the Southwest winter wheat 
belt the most favorable they have been 
for many years,” the bulletin said. 

Areas of complaint are the eastern 
states, suffering from drouth; parts of 
the Northwest, where moisture has been 
excessive and delayed seeding; Montana, 
and the Pacific Northwest, both needing 
rain. 

“Spring wheat that was seeded early 
is up with almost 100% stand and con- 
dition,” the Cargill report said. “Acre- 
age is definitely under that of last year. 

“Cold and rainy weather has delayed 
late seeding and northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota have considerable spring 
wheat and much of the durum acreage yet 
to seed. 

“Outside of being late, spring wheat 
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conditions are excellent where the wheat 
is above ground. Warm, sunshiny grow- 
ing weather is needed to hasten normal 
maturity.” 


¥ ¥ 


Similar report was given by Van Dus- 
en Harrington Co. in its crop letter on 
conditions in the Northwest territory 
it serves. 

“In the greater part of southern Min- 
nesota and South Dakota small grain 
seeding is practically completed, a large 
flax acreage has been sown and farmers 
are busy preparing the ground for corn,” 
it said. 

However, in many extensive and im- 
portant producing areas of northern 
Minnesota and North Dakota, notably the 
northern Red River Valley, the ground 
has been so thoroughly saturated that 
very little field work has been possible.” 

Both emphasized the fact that the late 
season probably will increase flax acre- 
age even more than the _ substantial 
amount indicated in earlier reports. 





FALL WHEAT IN ONTARIO 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Toronto, Ont.—The area under fall 
wheat in Ontario this year is estimated 
at 798,226 acres, about 29% over last 
year. Winter killing was limited and 
the condition of the crop at the end of 
April was reported excellent. 

The weather in recent weeks has been 
ideal for farm work and seeding of 
spring grain has been progressing. The 
season is about a week or 10 days earlier 
than normal. 

Acreages of spring grains are expected 
to show increases. Soil conditions are 
satisfactory. The first week in May 
came in cold, but brought welcome rains 
and if followed by moderately warm 
weather will hasten growth. 
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INFESTATION PROBLEM STUDIED 
Wiwnirec, Man.—A new poison bait 

for grasshoppers will be studied by three 

testing units which are to traverse the 

prairie provinces this year, Dr. R. D. 

Bird, Dominion entomologist at Brandon, 

Man., has revealed. A joint commission 

of Canadian and United States experts 

is studying ways and means of curbing 
infestations in both countries. A meet- 
ing will be held shortly to compare notes 

on the situation for 1942. 

BREAD is THE STAFF OF LIFE 

A. E. STALEY PROFIT DIPS 
Decatur, Itu.—Earnings of the A. E. 

Staley Mfg. Co., refiner of corn and soy- 

bean products here, in the first quarter 

of 1942 followed the downward trend 
that many companies have reported as 

a result of rising taxes, a company state- 

ment reveals. Net income amounted to 

$463,900 for the quarter, compared with 

$488,722 in the corresponding period a 

year earlier. 
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HEADS WICHITA EXCHANGE 

Wicuira, Kansas.—Austin B. Craig 
has been chosen president of the Wichita 
Board of Trade. He served two terms 
as vice president and has dealt in grain 
in Wichita for 21 years. Other officers 
are: W. E. Root, vice president; R. R. 
Roth, secretary-treasurer, and D. L. 
Mullen, executive secretary. 





STEADY WHEAT PRICES 
PREDICTED DURING MAY 
MANHATTAN, Kansas.—Grain market- 
ing specialists in the department of eco- 
nomics and the extension service of Kan- 
sas State College state that steady wheat 
prices during May seem probable. Loans 
on new wheat, made at 85% of parity, 
are l6c above the 1941 loan rate. With 
loans assured, it does not seem probable 
that prices will decline below late April 
levels in spite of the prospect for record 


THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF 
WHEAT FLOODED 

HUTCHINSON, KAN.—A good many 
thousand acres of wheat will not 
furnish storage worries for owners as 
a result of the protracted flood by the 
Arkansas river. Many fields between 
the state line and Hutchinson were 
under water for a week or more and 
are lost. Mill losses were negligible 
in the towns west of here and eleva- 
tors escaped with a minimum toll. 
Emergency diking kept the flood from 
Hutchinson. 





stocks of wheat and serious congestion 
of storage facilities at harvest time. 

It is estimated that the carry-over of 
old wheat on July 1 will be 630,000,000 
bus. The new crop is forecast tentatively 
at about 800,000,000 bus, which would 
provide total stocks of 1,430,000,000 bus. 
This quantity of wheat is sufficient to 
meet domestic requirements for a period 
of two years. 

Under conditions of a “free” market, 
such a quantity of wheat would depress 
prices much below current levels. How- 
ever, the loan program is expected to be 
The 
quantity of “free” wheat available for 


a major price supporting factor. 


market will be more important as a price 
making factor than the total stocks of 
wheat. It is probable that more than 
one half of the carry-over of old wheat 
will be under government control and 
as much as one half of the 1942 produc- 
tion may be placed under loan if accept- 
able storage can be obtained. 
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MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oreg Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
Genera} Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


‘ MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
\ PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.’’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








"¢ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 














COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 















GROWNnN 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. 5° Lous. 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Silence 


So much chaff has been blown about by the winds 
of nescience that when there appears such a forth- 
right statement as that enunciated by Mr. H. A. Batten 


it merits high praise and wide distribution. 


Under 


the above title, Mr. Batten, who is president of N. W, 
Ayer & Son, Inc., has suggested a method of speeding 
up the processes of business and government through 
the intelligent use of Advertising, which he defines 


as a tool of management. 


OBODY knows what is going to 
N happen, but all of us are begin- 
ning to realize that we are in for a 
rather grim and difficult time. Just how 
grim and how difficult, remains to be 
seen. Some people think that our re- 
sources . . . as individuals and as a na- 
tion . . . will be taxed to the utmost. 
We are a Democracy, and Democra- 
cies are traditionally slow to act. A great 
many opinions must be aired and a great 
many arguments expounded, pro and con, 
before we can arrive at a decision to do 
anything. That is the price of liberty. 
Meanwhile, we are confronted with 
many serious and urgent problems. We 
are not getting ahead with them as fast 
as we should. The question is: What can 
we do to speed things up? The answer 
herewith suggested is this: By an intelli- 
gent use of one of the most potent and 
misunderstood tools of Management, the 
joint objectives of Business and Govern- 
ment can be more swiftly and effectively 
achieved. 
That tool is advertising .. . 
advertising as it is too often defined by 


but not 


its critics (and many of its defenders). 
It is advertising operating under an en- 
tirely different conception as to its basic 
nature and function. 

Ask a hundred men for a definition of 
advertising, and you will get a hundred 
Nearly all of them, 
however, will contain the word “sales” or 


different replies. 


the word “selling.” 

Everybody 
terms of selling. That is unfortunate. 
Because advertising is not selling. It is 


thinks of advertising in 


something far bigger and more compre- 
hensive. 

Let’s stop a minute and sec why. 

At the present time, most advertising 
has to do with Business. When advertis- 
ing is used by Business it becomes a 
function of Business, like accounting, or 
manufacturing, or maintenance, or the 
laboratory. 

Each of these functions has a specific 
purpose. Take accounting, for example. 
The accounting department is there to 
tell Management how much merchandise 
has been made and sold, to whom, how 
much it cost to make it, to sell it, and a 
host of other questions. 

Management has to know these things 
in order to be able to offer useful mer- 
chandise in the market-place at prices 
acceptable to the consumer. In other 
words, in order eventually to produce 
salable goods. 

Thus in a business the specific pur- 
pose of accounting is to provide infor- 
mation for Management .. . but its ulti- 
mate purpose has to do with sales. 

Or take the laboratory. Why is the 
laboratory needed? The laboratory is 
there to check the quality of raw ma- 


terials, to exert some control over the 
quality of the finished product, to find 
ways of making products of equal qual- 
ity at less cost, to find ways of making 
new and better products. 


The Old Definition 
Won't Work 


Why is it desirable to do all this? In 
order to provide product information 
for Management. That is its specific pur- 
pose. But its ultimate purpose is the 
same as the ultimate purpose of account- 
ing—i. e., sales. 

And so it goes, all down the line, un- 
til we come to advertising. Advertising 
also is a function of Business, but when 
we ask “What is the purpose of adver- 
tising?” we find that its specific purpose 
is completely skipped over, and the defi- 
nition of advertising is given at once 
in terms of its ultimate purpose 
This is like saying that the purpose of 
the accounting department is sales, or 
that the purpose of the manufacturing 
department is sales, or that the purpose 
of the laboratory is sales. 
should receive 
blame nor credit for sales. As a matter 


sales. 


Advertising neither 
of fact, total sales volume is influenced 
at all times by the manufacturing de- 
partment, the accounting 
the sales department, the laboratory, 
and all the other departments of « busi- 
ness. It is no less influenced by the qual- 
ity of the product, the price of the prod- 
uct, the intensity and effectiveness of the 
competition, the attitude of the trade, 
the economic condition of the country, 
and other factors too numerous to men- 
tion. 


department, 


How, then, can we accept a definition 


‘of advertising which identifies advertis- 


ing solely with sales, when it is obvious 
that the net sales result is the sum total 
of many forces and factors so inextric- 
ably tangled that nobody yet has suc: 
ceeded in devising a method for se})arat- 
ing and measuring their relative influ- 
ence? 

Let us try now to define adver'ising 
in terms of its specific purpose . . . its 
immediate rather than its ultimat: ob- 
jective . . . as all other functions of 4 
business are defined and judged. 

Specifically, what do we expect our 
advertising to do? 

Advertising has one specific thiny t? 
do; and that is to inform, and ofte:.-- 
although not necessarily always . . - t? 
persuade. 

If some one still insists that when you 
say “sell” you are saying the same tiiing 
as “inform and persuade,” let us take 4 
look at some recent advertising in the 
oil industry, where considerable space 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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Most millers regard careful scouring of 





wheat as sufficient. We merely believe 





that thoroughly washing it with clear, 
pure water adds a priceless ingredient 
to the quality of POLAR BEAR 
FLOUR. 
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ELEVATOR “A” 

























_ Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 

=f| DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Building | KANSAS CITY, MO. 
de, 


i Plenty of fine milling wheat. Ample selections with full 
. attention to milling characteristics. Intelligent information about 
supplies in this great Southwestern market by an experienced 
4 organization specializing in direct service to millers. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
Se A. THEIS, President ‘ 
. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President " “ 
i F. L, ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


- | SIMONDS -SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


" KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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John K. Westberg, chief of the feed 
and grain section, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, will be the 
featured speaker at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., June 4-6. Mr. Westberg 
will discuss the problems of the OPA 
and the feed industry’s co-operation 
with the war effort on the opening day 
of the meeting. 

It is expected that this important 
topic, and those covering subjects of an 
equally important nature, such as pack- 
aging supplies, transportation and pri- 
orities, will result in a large attendance 
at the industry’s first wartime conven- 
tion in more than two decades. 

Despite the seriousness of the times, 
however, to many regular attendants at 
the meetings the most startling news 
‘contained in the announcement of 1942 
convention plans is the cancellation of 
the golf tournament and the industry 
banquet. These are events which with 
the years have been surrounded with 
considerable sentiment, and which have 
been pleasurably anticipated each spring. 

As usual, however, general convention 
sessions have been scheduled only for 
the three mornings. Committee meet- 
ings, informal group conferences, and 
discussions for those who are interested 
in particular problems will be conducted 
in the afternoons, but the golf course 
will be open to all those who have no 
other business gn hand. 

The ladies’ bridge party also has been 
eliminated this year. An orchestra will 
play for dancing each evening. 

The formal convention program, aside 
from the address by Mr. Westberg, will 
include a talk on June 4 by P. B. 
Curtis, of Lafayette, Ind., president of 
the Association of Feed Control Off- 
cials; and on June 6 an address by Dr. 
E. O. Malott, chief of the transporta- 
tion and marketing division of the Office 
of Agricultural Defense Relations at 
Washington, whose subject will be pri- 
orities, operating problems, maintenance 
work and supplies. Douglas Kirk, chief, 
container division, WPB, will address the 
convention of June 6 on the subject of 
supplies of bags and other containers. 
Another speaker will be Homer I. Hunt- 
ington, executive director of the Poultry 
and Egg National Board. 

The Office of Agricultural Defense Re- 
lations, which Dr. Malott represents, is 
charged with the problem of agricultural 
production, which includes the process- 
ing of agricultural products and the 
supply of materials to farms. Although 
the final decision on priorities and sup- 
plies rests with the War Production 
Board, all agricultural matters are re- 
ferred by the WPB to the ADR for 
check and approval. 

The second day’s program, June 5, 
will be devoted to nutritional and re- 
search work. The association’s commit- 
tee on nutrition will be in charge of 
this session, and the topics will deal 
principally with the effect of the war 
on nutrition. 

Special sleepers will be operated for 
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WAR'S INFLUENCE WILL DICTATE 
FEED CONVENTION PROGRAM 


American Feed Manufacturers Association, at Annual Meeting in 
French Lick, Will Present Clarification of Industry’s 
Pressing Problems—No Golf Tournament 


the feed men to French Lick over the 
B. & O. from New York, picking up 
passengers at Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. These will leave New 
York at noon on June 2. Similar service 
will be operated from Buffalo over the 
New York Central, leaving the afternoon 
of June 2 and connecting with the New 
York train at Cincinnati. Special sleep- 
ers also will be available on the Monon 
out of Chicago and, if sufficient reserva- 
tions are made, out of St. Louis over the 
B. & O. Reservations may be made with 
the railroads or, in Buffalo, through 
Frank C. Greutker, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. From Chicago, reser- 
vations may be made through the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association, 538 
West Jackson Boulevard. 
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NEW YORK CHEMISTS 
TOLD OF WAR’S EFFECT 
ON FOOD PRESERVATION 


New York, N. Y.—Dr. Laurence V. 
Burton, editor of Food Industries, pre- 
sented a timely discussion of the war in 
relation to research activities in the food 
industries at the monthly meeting of the 
New York section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, held at the McGraw 
Hill Building, May 5. 

Dr. Burton discussed the general out- 
look in the food industries from the 
standpoint of food processing and pres- 
ervation and the availability of types of 
containers. He stressed the drain on 
materials caused by the war effort and 
stated that the type of container avail- 
able will determine the method of pres- 
ervation to be utilized. 





After outlining known preservation 
methods, Dr. Burton showed that we 
lack the facilities that would be neces- 
sary for conversion from tin to glass 
containers, and that we do not have 
sufficient refrigeration capacity and 
would need materials now going into war 
construction to develop large scale de- 
hydration plants. 

The speaker touched on_ possibilities 
of tin supply from Africa and Bolivia 
and on scarcities other than tin, includ- 
ing rubber, sheet steel and other ma- 
terials used in food preservation. 

Dr. Burton showed the seriousness of 
the problems which will confront the 
food industries in the future and spoke 
of the assistance they will be called on 
to offer to a good percentage of the pop- 
ulation of Great Britain and Russia. 

In the address and comments by mem- 
bers of the group which followed, a 
slight insight into the workings in Wash- 
ington came to light, which pointed to 
the need of a centralized committee and 
trained scientific minds to assist in the 
various phases of the problems which 
will arise. The general discussion of the 
subject was led by Lewis W. Waters, 
General Foods Corp; H. J. Masson, 
director of the graduate school of chem- 
ical engineering at New York University; 
D. J. Maveety, National Biscuit Co; 
T. M. Rector, General Foods Central 


Laboratories, and Charles N. 
Fleischmann Laboratories. 

At the meeting the New York section 
elected the following officers for the com- 
ing year: D. J. Maveety, National Bis- 
cuit Co., chairman; M. D. Mize, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., vice president, and 
J. H. Karrh, Victor Chemical Works, 
secretary-treasurer. 

In a brief comment prior to the ad- 
dress, Dr. Quick Landis, Fleischmann 
Laboratories, retiring chairman of the 
group, urged interest in all science in 
its broad aspects for general develop- 
ment. 

In view of current uncertain conditions, 
a resolution was adopted leaving plans 
for the annual summer outing to the dis- 
cretion of the executive committee. 
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ROY PETERSON RESIGNS; 
W. S. KIESNER PROMOTED 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Walter S. Kies- 
ner has been named manager of the Min- 
neapolis branch, commercial feed divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Robert 
P. O’Brien, vice president and manager, 
has announced. Headquarters of the 
division are at Clinton, Iowa. At the 
same time, it was announced that Roy 
E. Peterson had resigned from the Pills- 
bury company. Mr. Kiesner succeeds 
Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Kiesner joined the company as a 
feed salesman in 1930, and for the past 
six years has been assistant manager of 
the commercial feed division. 

Mr. Peterson had been with the Pills- 
bury organization for 12 years, during 
the last eight as manager of the com- 
mercial feed division. His resignation 
was effective on May 1. 
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YOUNG GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENT 
AUTHORIZED BY EXEMPTION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Em- 
ployment of girls 16 and 17 years old— 
heretofore prohibited under the fair 
labor standards act and the Walsh- 
Healey act—is authorized under a war- 
time exemption just issued by the gov- 
ernment. 

The exemption applies to food process- 
ing industries and other segments of in- 
dustrial life producing for war pur- 
poses, according to an announcement 
made by Wage-Hour Administrator 
Walling, who administers both federal 
laws, which heretofore restricted the em- 
ployment of girls under 18 years old. 


Frey, 
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MEXICO, BOLIVIA TRADE 
HEARINGS OPEN SOON 


Number of Feedstuffs Are Included Among 
Commodities on Which U. 8S. May 
Grant Concessions 
Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special )—Pyp. 
lic hearings will open here May 18 be. 
fore the Committee for Reciprocity Ip. 
formation on the negotiation of trade 
agreements between the governments of 
Mexico and Bolivia, which may result 
in a change in the present duties on 
agricultural products, including feeds 
and flour. Oral testimony will be taken, 
supplementing written briefs which have 

been filed with the committee. 

A number of feedstuffs are included 
among the commodities on which con- 
cessions may be granted by the United 
States, but flour is not specifically men- 
tioned. 

The list of products on which this gov- 
ernment will consider granting conces- 
sions, to both Mexico and Bolivia, to- 
gether with the present rate of duty 
which is imposed on imports, includes the 
following feedstuffs: 


Mixed feeds, consisting of an ad- 
mixture of grains or grain products 
with oil cake, oil-cake meal, molasses 
or other feedstuffs; present duty 5% 
ad valorem; 

Cottonseed, present duty 3/1(c Ib. 

Soybean oil cake and soybean oil- 
cake meal, present duty 3/10c Ib. 

Fish scrap and fish meal of a grade 
used chiefly for fertilizers, or chiefly 
as an ingredient in the manufacture 
of fertilizers, on imports of which 
there is no present duty. 


The notice of the hearing sets out the 
products on which this government may 
consider giving concessions, but states 
that representations which 
parties may desire to make to the com- 
mittee “may cover any articles of actual 
or potential interest in the import and 
export trade of the United States with 
Mexico and Bolivia.” 

The possibility of increasing the ex- 
portation of flour to Mexico and Bo- 
livia, it is understood, may result in pres- 
entations being made to the committee 
on behalf of American millers. 


interested 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FORTUNE CO. LIQUIDATES BUSINESS 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The Fortune Co., 422 
South Des Street, well-known 
macaroni manufacturer, is liquidating 
its business. 


Plains 





ABC’S OF THE A.A.C.C. CONVENTION 


An Abstract of a 64-Page Book That Gives Details 
About the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 


One look at the 64-page book which 
lists and abstracts the papers to be 
presented at the 28th annual conven- 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, was enough to convince a lay- 
man that the only way to grasp the 
ABC’s of the convention was to con- 
sider the subjects in alphabetical order. 
For some reason there are no topics 
beginning with J, K, L, O, Q or X, but 
duplications for other of the letters 
more than make up the difference. 

Before delving into this, however, the 
comparatively simple task of looking at 


tion, 


the convention as a whole might as well 
be carried out. Its floor plan is siinple 
and indicative of hard work, both in 
its inception and in its execution. The 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, is 
headquarters for the meeting, which will 
be held May 17-21. The first day, Sun- 
day, is labeled for golf games or indoor 
sports, while Monday puts things in full 
swing with sessions beginning at 10 and 
continuing, with time out for suste 
nance, far into the evening. During the 
afternoon there are concurrent sessions, 
one on agronomy and milling and the 
other concerned with cake, biscuit and 
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cracker technology. Tuesday morning 
also’ brings double sessions—malting and 
brewing, and laboratory baking meth- 
ods. There will be a general session 
Tuesday afternoon. The banquet Tues- 
day night provides something of a half- 
way mark to the proceedings. A gen- 
eral meeting starts things off Wednes- 
day morning, with discussions devoted to 
bread baking technology and general 
analytical methods sharing time in the 
afternoon. Vitamins are amply sprin- 
kled over plans for the Thursday morn- 
ing program, which will be the last offi- 
cial session. ‘The afternoon is marked 
for inspection trips through various Chi- 
cago plants. 

Since the convention will be under 
way in only a few days—and since there 
a 87 authors and speakers listed in 
the program book—there’s time to men- 
tion only a few of the outstanding 
names on the roster. There are Robert 
R. Williams, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, whose name is familiar to all the 
industry because of his pioneer work 
With thiamin; Betty Sullivan, chief 
chemist for Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
(she’s going to report on work concern- 
ing the determination of iron in wheat, 
flour and bread); W. F. Geddes, of the 
University of Minnesota, whose contri- 
butions to the convention are reflected 
in five of the abstracts; C. N. Frey, 
of the Fleischmann Laboratories, presi- 
dent of the association; M. J. Blish, of 
the Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Albany, Cal., whose subject, “A 
Proteinase System in Washed Wheat 
Gluten,” isn’t a bit more complex than 
it sounds; Dr. E. G. Bayfield, head of 
the Department of Milling Industry, 
Kansas State College (he’s had a finger 
in six of the topics to be presented) ; 
J. C. Baker, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
who has two subjects—gluten, which 
sounds reasonable, and pentosans, which 
doesn’t; Claude F. Davis, Schwartz Lab- 
oratories, who will discuss vitamin B 
complex factors in unmalted and malted 
wheat and barley; R. A. Gortner, win- 
ner of the Osborne award; R. M. Sand- 
stedt, Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, who has contributed time 
and energy to work bearing long and 
somewhat awesome titles; and Clara 
Gebhard Snyder, of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, who will talk sans chemical 
terms about consumer reaction to en- 
tiched flour. 

That’s just a few, to give you the 
general idea. Now, from A to Z (with 
the omissions previously mentioned) on 
the convention subject list: A—agron- 
omy; action of glutathione. B—biscuit 
and cracker flours; biochemical prob- 
lems; beach party (slipped in). C— 
cereal products used by the army; chem- 
ical composition of commercial hybrid 
and open pollinated corn; correlation of 
micro-recording dough mixer curves 
with baking characteristics. D—discus- 
sion; dancing. E—enzymes; experimen- 
tal design; electrophoresis. F—flour 
Particle size; fate of thiamin. G—glu- 
ten; gelatinization. H—hydrogen ions; 
hydrogen peroxide. I—installation of 
officers. _M—mill room temperatures. 
N—nutritive values. P—proteins. R— 
Teports; results. S—shortening; sugar 
requirements; starch. T—thiamin; tol- 
france of biscuit and self-rising flour. 
U—use of statistical methods. V—va- 
garies (in pH determinations). W— 
wet harvest; water soluble vitamins. Y 
—yeast. Z—zein. 

And that’s that. 
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Southern Plantation Owners Experiment With Wheat 
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Tests So Successful That Louisiana Now Boasts a Flour Mill 


Laxe Proviwence, La.—Widespread 
efforts of southern plantation owners to 
make their vast acreages produce essen- 
tials to sustain their farm families have 
developed many 
projects but have now extended into 
experimental plots of wheat so successful 
that the state of Louisiana now boasts 
a flour mill. 

The present crop of 2,500 acres of soft 
wheat is centered in East Carroll parish, 
with a small acreage in adjoining par- 
ishes. Production is estimated at 60,000 
bus. 

The wheat is being milled at the Holly- 
brook mill, located five miles from Lake 
Providence. The mill has been in opera- 
tion since last July and has a daily ca- 
pacity of 50 bbls. It was built at a cost 
of $30,000. 

Pioneer of the wheat production-flour 
milling venture is Robert N. Amacker, 
operator of the 6,000-acre Hollybrook 
Plantation, on which is located the 
Hollybrook cotton gin and the flour mill. 
More than 200 negro families are em- 
ployed and live on the plantation. 

Mr. Amacker, a native of this Missis- 
sippi Delta community, is president of 
the Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation, 
director of the First National Bank, 


not only diversified 





Robert N. 


Amacker 


Lake Providence, and a member of the 
state AAA committee. 

Samples of soft wheat were secured 
by Mr. Amacker from experimental sta- 
tions in Georgia, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina and it was found 
that the best varieties adaptable to 
Louisiana included Gasta, Coker, Red 
Heart and Hardired. The latter variety 
has yielded as much as 41 bus an acre. 

Successful in their wheat production 
experiments, Mr. Amacker and asso- 
cities visited mills in Tennessee and 
Kentucky and decided upon suitable 
equipment and determined a tentative 
basis for operating. 

Milling of the first crop resulted in a 
loss of approximately $2,000. The mill is 
operated upon a toll basis and does not 
buy wheat. Under this system, growers 
receive 40 Ibs of flour to 60 Ibs of wheat. 
The mill furnishes the bags and sacks 














Flour Mill on Hollybrook Plantation in Louisiana 


the flour, retaining as its toll the re- 
maining flour from each bushel and the 
bran and shorts. Products of the mill in- 
clude crushed whole wheat cereal, pan- 
cake flour, white flour and whole wheat 
flour. Corn is also ground into corn meal, 
chops and grits. It was indicated that 
instead of 40 lbs of flour to a bushel of 
wheat, the return to co-operating planta- 
tion owners in the future would be low- 
ered to 30 pounds. 

In this historical Delta 
can observe the transition of large plan- 


region, one 


tations whose only crop formerly was 
cotton into important acreages of wheat, 
oats, soybeans, dairy farming and poul- 
try raising. 

It is of particular interest to observe 
the unfavorable reaction of southern 
farmers to the Farm Security Admin- 
istration’s activity in taking over many 
thousands of acres of land, under lease 
or purchase and offering rehabilitation 
and tenant purchase loans to what Mr. 
Amacker and others term “carpetbag- 
gers.” 

Near the Amacker plantation, the gov- 
ernment has purchased 4,500 acres which 
is called the Transylvania Association, 
Inc. At present there are about 150 
families, each allotted plots of 40 to 100 
acres. The land was purchased for $300,- 
000. Immediately, the FSA ordered the 
homes and barns torn down and another 
$300,000 was expended in replacements. 

Mr. Amacker condemned the experi- 
ment as “bolshevistic.” “On the land 
taken over by the FSA, production of 
cotton exceeded 3,000 bales,” he said. 
“Now, the government experts and lazy 
clients in this experiment are producing 
around 700 bales. Production on this day 
dream is a long way from paying even 
the interest on the overhead. 

“If American taxpayers wonder where 
their money is going,” he continued, 
“here is one answer. Out of a net return 
of $17,000 last year I had to pay a tax 
of $3,500 and it is irksome to think that 
it is being so grossly misused as on 
schemes such as this. 

“With the heavy burdens of taxes be- 
ing placed on us, the six-year average re- 
turn on my invested capital of $290,000 
is less than 214%.” 

Mr. Amacker stated that farm organi- 
zations generally were opposed to these 
FSA projects. Quoting from his official 


farm bureau publication, he explained 
that the FSA had made loans and grants 
to individuals of $576,765,183, as of the 
close of last year, with payrolls and oper- 
rating costs $275,862,000 additional, In 
urging a government investigation into 
the FSA activity, Mr. Amacker said that 
the farm 
it costs $1 to spend $2, wasteful and in- 
efficient 
exist. 


bureau contended that when 


administrative processes must 


Associated with Mr. Amacker in the 
gin and flour milling business are A. P. 
Surles, Lake Providence plantation op- 
erator and implement dealer, and R. M. 
Aderholdt, Lake Providence planter. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO FARMERS CHALLENGE 
AAA WHEAT REFERENDUM 


Canton, Outo.—A meeting of farmers 
here on May 6 voted to file suit chal- 
lenging the legality of the AAA wheat 
referendum held on May 2. 

Sponsors of the meeting were the Ohio 
Marketing Quota Protest Association and 
the Stark County Tax Free Wheat. Asso- 
ciation, both headed by Russell Kiko. 

Edward E. Kennedy, legislative and 
business agent of the Ohio association, 
said the Department of Agriculture was 
discriminating against this area for the 
benefit of western wheat growing sec- 
tions. 
than 15 acres be permitted to vote in 
AAA referendums. 


He urged that farmers with less 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


297,706,531 BUS WHEAT 
STILL UNDER CCC LOANS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that through 
May 2 Commodity Credit Corp. made 
518,792 loans on 358,291,346 bus of 1941 
wheat. 





The wheat loans made include 118,649,- 
284 bus stored on farms and 239,642,062 
bus stored in public warehouses. Repay- 
ments to date amounted to 45,106,794 
bus and 15,478,021 bus had been delivered 
to the corporation. 

A total of 297,706,531 bus remained 
under loan as of May 2, of which 101,- 
068,861 bus were in farm storage and 
196,637,670 bus were stored in public 
warehouses. 
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COMMITTEE IN WASHINGTON, JUNE 22-23, 1917 


Bell, Samuel Plant, 


Food Control: First World War Model 


(Continued from page 7.) 

their services. The press co-operated in 
what became an intense educational and 
patriotic appeal for conservation. Wheat- 
less and meatless days were observed 
with a remarkable degree of unanimity. 
So effectively was conservation impressed 
upon the public mind that a new verb, 
“to hooverize,’ came into common use 
to describe food saving, and was soon 
used to designate saving in other com- 
modities as well. 

The most effective measure for secur- 
ing national observance with uniform 
and definite rules for saving was the 
pledging of housewives, hotel and res- 
taurant keepers, and retail dealers to 
the voluntary observance of the “less” 
days and other standardized methods of 
saving. As a result of campaigns for 
signed pledges some 14,000,000 families, 
7,000 hotels and public eating-places and 
425,000 retail dealers were enrolled in 
the United States as definitely pledged 
to the observance of the food conserva- 
tion Retail food 
were eventually required to limit their 
sale of wheat flour and to require the 


program. dealers in 


purchase of a certain specified propor- 
tion of substitutes as an accompaniment 
of every purchase of wheat flour. Waste- 
ful commercial and industrial practices 
such as faulty loading of railroad cars 
with perishable foods and the accept- 
ance by bakers of bread returned when 
stale were prohibited. 

When the war began in August, 1914, 


there was the usual excitement in com- 
merce and industry natural to such a 


momentous event, but as the belief was 
general that by the very nature of mod- 
ern conditions war could not last long, 
American millers proceeded in their ordi- 
apparently an 
abundance of food on hand throughout 


nary way. There was 
the world, and the possibility of short- 
age seemed to be very remote. At first, 
in fact, buyers seemed to show more or 
less indifference and apathy in their de- 
mand for flour. 

The question of contraband of war 
was naturally the first that was consid- 
ered, but the prompt bottling up of the 
German navy by the British fleet made 
the danger of interference and confisca- 
tion of flour shipped for export a negli- 
gible one. There was some difficulty over 
the seizure by Britain of shipments in- 
tended for neutral countries, but these 
claims were adjusted amicably and with- 
out serious loss to the American trade. 

A great deal of trouble arose between 
American millers and British importers 
over purchases made before the war be- 
gan and rendered difficult of delivery 
because of unusual transportation and 
other American 
millers took no advantage of the condi- 
tion, and nearly all disputes arising out 
of this situation were adjusted without 
recourse to law, mainly through the ef- 
forts of C. F. G. Raikes, manager of the 
London Branch office of Tue Norrn- 
WESTERN Mitrer, with the co-operation 


conditions. However, 


of representatives of THe NorTHWESTERN 
Miter in this country. 

In the fall and early winter of 1914, 
millers continued to do an active and sat- 
isfactory business both at home and 
abroad, with prices of flour not materi- 
ally above normal. Purchases made for 
Belgian relief at the time averaged 
about $5 bbl. 

There was increasing difficulty in se- 
curing ocean rates and transportation, 
and a crisis arose in British exchange, 
which was averted by the success of the 
first British loan negotiated in the United 
States. 

The year 1915 opened uneventfully, so 
far as the milling trade was concerned. 
Millers were becoming accustomed to war 
conditions and were adjusting themselves 
to its exigencies. While there was no 
startling demand for flour, yet it began 
to be apparent that the war was to con- 
tinue for a longer time than was origi- 
nally anticipated, and there was an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of the ex- 
port trade to secure supplies in advance 
of actual needs. However, there were no 
reliable statistics obtainable to show the 
actual consumption of armies in the field 
and, in their absence, few realized that 
the time approaching the 
world would experience a real shortage. 


was when 


BUMPER WHEAT CROP IN 1915 


The wheat crop of 1915 was enormous. 
The world’s harvest was over 4,000,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 3,500,000,000 the 
previous year. The United States alone 


raised over 1,000,000,000 bus against 
891,000,000 in 1914. 

Throughout this year, trade events, in 
the main, were not exciting, but in 1916 
conditions began to reflect in more defi- 
nite form the pressure of war upon food- 
stuffs. The wheat crop was very much 
smaller than the year before, the United 
States producing less than 650,000,000 
bus. Canada’s crop was about half that 
of the previous year, and production in 


, British India and most of Europe de- 


clined materially. Consumption overtook 
production, and the great surpluses were 
rapidly reduced. Flour became actively 
sought after. Foreign governments @ 
ed systems of food control increasingly 
stringent. High percentage flour 
generally adopted by these governments, 
on the usual theory that, by denying the 
animals their proper share of the wheat 
berry, supplies could be made to g° 
further. 


dopt- 


was 


THEN THE PINCH BEGAN 

It was not until 1917, however, that 
American millers began to feel the real 
meaning of the great war or to realize 
that they were to perform a very im 
portant part in it. By this time, the 
price of wheat had enormously advanced, 
and flour was selling at a corresponding 
rate. The British government awoke to 
the necessity of insuring its future re- 
sources. The submarine campaign of the 
Germans reached its maximum of ef- 
fectiveness, and it became evident, early 
in the year, that the allies would have 
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to take extraordinary measures in order 
to seeure sufficient food supplies, espe- 
cially Yn wheat and flour, to see them 
through the season. 

They proceeded to do this, entering the 
American market as competitors with 
each other and the domestic buyers, bid- 
ding the raw material up against them- 
selves and each other, until the price of 
wheat and flour became abnormal. 

Contemporaneous with this keenly com- 

itive movement, the American domes- 
tie market caught the infection of pros- 
pective shortage and became wildly hys- 
terical. The Department of Agriculture 
added fuel to the already mounting flame 
by issuing pessimistic crop reports. 

The situation in the early summer of 
1917 was intensified by the definite re- 
ports from the wheat crops. First the 
winter wheat showed a heavy loss, the 
final figure being only 418,070,000 bus, 
against 481,744,000 and 673,547,000 in 1916 
and 1915, respectively. Then the spring 
wheat crop, which had seemed very 
promising, developed disappointingly, 
and the final yield was 232,750,000 bus, 
a good gain over 1916, but still below 
the recent average. 

Consumers of flour were seized with 
alarm, fearing that the time was near 
when they would be unable to obtain 
sufficient for their requirements. They 
therefore bought as much as possible and 
far beyond their immediate needs. Trans- 
portation was, as usual at this time of 
the year, congested, and the demand for 
flour became so great that millers were 
unable to fill their orders. 

A serious flour panic ensued, added 
to by representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture who went about the 
country denouncing profiteers and at- 
tempting to stimulate production of 
wheat, but actually increasing its con- 
sumption and spreading the alarm of 
shortage. 

ENTER, THE U. 8. A. 


Meantime, the United States had en- 
tered into the war and it became clear 
that, however large the coming crop of 
cereals might be, every bushel of it and 
more would be required to meet the 
needs of home consumption, of the 
American army and the allies. Prices of 
wheat continued to advance, speculation 
throve, millers, under conditions which 
they were powerless to control, found 
their profits mounting with each over- 
night advance in the price of wheat, and 
for some months, although they realized 
the perils of such an unhealthy situation, 
they were obliged, in order to protect 
themselves from the danger of a sudden 
collapse in the inflated market, to charge 
such prices for flour as would net them 
unusual returns, providing that some- 
thing did not happen, before the flour 
could be delivered and paid for, which 
would bring about a sudden and disas- 
trous decline, in which case many of the 
eager buyers would have been unable to 
meet their engagements. There was much 
Profitable speculation in flour by buyers 
and brokers, which augmented the price 
to the consumer. 

To the eredit of American millers, 
during this period of wild excitement and 
inflation in the flour market they did 
hot attempt to take undue advantage of 
their opportunities. On the contrary, 
they used every possible influence to al- 
lay the prevalent hysteria, some of them 
geing to the extreme of urging buyers 
not to purchase, and even agreeing to fill 
orders later in the year at lower prices 
than were then tuling. In their own be- 
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half, as well as for the public welfare, 
they limited buyers, in placing their or- 
ders, to as small a quantity as possible 
and ceased to make contracts for future 
delivery. 
ENTER, MR. HOOVER 

President Wilson, fully appreciating 
the gravity of the food situation and 
realizing that the time was approaching 
when the success of the war to which 
the United States was committed might 
depend on the ability of this country not 
only to supply its own needs but very 
largely to supplement the food resources 
of the allies, requested Herbert Hoover, 


then in London, to come to Washington 
and take charge of the food situation. 
Mr. Hoover had distinguished himself 
by his success in the formation and ad- 
ministration of the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium, an organization which 
succeeded, despite the utmost difficul- 
ties, in feeding the civilian population of 
Belgium, rendered destitute of food by 
the German invasion and exposed to 
starvation because the invaders declined 
to accept the responsibility of feeding 
them during the period of occupation. 
Mr. Hoover proceeded first to France, 
in order to ascertain exactly what the 








| penton a highly successful. miller 
recently came this interesting com- 
ment: 


“That ‘blindfold’ kitchen test you’ve 
been talking about in your adver- 
tising is old stuff to us. Frankly, 
that’s exactly how we got started 
using V-90 over two years ago. 


“When V-90 first came out we nat- 
urally made extensive baking tests in 
our own laboratory. We baked lit- 
erally hundreds of biscuits, cakes by 
the dozens, cookies, muffins, and what 
not. There was no question about it: 
V-90 sure made a big difference. 


“But still we weren’t convinced. 
What about Mrs. Housewife? 

after all, her opinion is what really 
counted. Would she notice and be 
impressed by the same improvement 
when baking in her own kitchen which 
we observed in the laboratory? 


“There was only one way to find out 

. have her try the flour just as 
those housewives are now doing in 
your ‘blindfold’ kitchen tests. We 
therefore made up a sizable supply 
of two-pound samples, half with V-90 


and half with ordinary phosphate, and 
marked them simply with an ‘A’ or ‘B.’ 


“Then we shipped about 20 sacks 
of each to all of our distributors, 
asking them to give these samples 
to interested housewives and report 
the results. Well, sir, the enthusi- 
astic letters we got back from that 
inexpensive ‘blindfold’ kitchen test 
certainly convinced us that Mrs. 
Housewife would sit up and take no- 
tice when she baked with V-90 self- 
rising flour. 


“We've been using V-90 exclusively 
ever since and believe me, it 
has paid. There’s no question in our 
minds now that housewives prefer 
V-90 self-rising flour. All we have to 
do is look at our own sales figures 
for the past several years to be con- 
vinced of that!” 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


New York, Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, 
Nashville, Greensboro, N.C. 


Plants: Nashville, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.; 
Chicago Heights, Il. 
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food needs of the allies would be, and 
then to New York, arriving in Washing- 
ton early in May, 1917. Meantime, the 
world situation in regard to wheat and 
its products had become very grave. 
Speculation had been keen. Representa- 
tives of the allies were still scrambling 
for all the wheat and flour they could 
grab, stocks of flour in the great centers 
of population had been reduced far be- 
low the danger line and prices of wheat 
and its products continued to soar, with 
supplies disappearing rapidly. 

The public was becoming restive be- 


(Continued on page 41.) 

















This Week’s Cover 
Pierce Mill, pictured on this week’s 
cover, stands beside Rock Creek in 
beautifully wooded Rock Creek Park, 
Washington, D. C. 
when the creek is brimming, Benjamin 


These spring days, 


Didawick, miller, pours corn and wheat 
grist on the stones and sees them grind 
out as much as 1,800 Ibs of flour daily, 
mostly for use in government restau- 
rants and for over-the-counter sale to 
mill visitors. 

The charming old blue granite build- 
ing was erected ago, 
when the capital had just been moved 
from Philadelphia to Washington. It 
was the first mill in the vicinity. Its 


over 140 years 


business grew steadily until after the 
Civil War, grain wagons coming from 
Rockville, Md., and Falls Church, Va. 
The mill wheel turned until 1897. Then 
Of eight 
or more mills in Rock Creek Park, this, 


all operations came to a halt. 


the first to be built, was the last stand- 
ing. 

During 1934-36 the Public Works Ad- 
ministration converted 


it from a tea- 


house back into a mill. Now few places 
in Washington have greater interest for 
tourists. The mill is operated by the 
federal. government. 

An wndershot wheel furnishes power 
to turn the three pairs of 4-ft stones, 
two of which are the mill- 


All the shafting in the mill is 


original 
stones. 
of wood, as are all the gears and pinions. 
~~ 
“THE DAVIDSON MILL” 
In an 
Mill,” 


sealer of 


article entitled “The 
Oscar Roeseler, Superior, Wis., 
tells 
the story of an old windmill located near 


Davidson 


weights and measures, 
the Amnicon River, some 12 miles from 
Superior. The article appeared in a 
recent edition of the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History. 

The mill was constructed in 1900 by 
Jacob located on the 
Amnicon River in 1887 upon his arrival 
from Finland, according to the article. 
“As Jacob 


Davidson, who 


mill- 
wright in Finland where he had worked 
in flour mills driven by wind power, he 
went to work to build such a 
windmill on his farm,” Mr. 
writes. 

“Without any help other than that of 
his children he 


Davidson had been a 


Finnish 
Roeseler 


constructed the mill in 
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“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “me an’ Peg Leg Green was 

kind of comparin’ our costs of makin’ a 

barrel of flour, an’ when I come to 


his hire an’ so on. 
Pig, ‘I allow mebby you’re right, but 
the way this business has been goin’ 
lately I decided a while back I wasn’t wuth a gourdful of branch 
water as a mill manager, an’ I jes’ up an’ fired myself off’n the 
payroll.’ I'll say this for Peg Leg Green, he’s honester’n most.” 


a place where it showed Peg 
wasn’t payin’ hisself no salary 
for runnin’ the business, I up 
an’ said to him he was all wrong 
an’ the servant was entitled to 


‘Well, Dad,’ says 








about two years from materials avail- 
able in the Amnicon River Valley where 
there was an abundance of spruce and 
white pine. The millstones he made from 
rock found in the river. He had to make 
many special tools before he could com- 
plete the job. He carved by hand the 
huge wooden gears which turn the heavy 
millstones. The mill was able to grind 
about 40 bbls of feed a day... . Later 
he installed an engine. 
Davidson died in 1921 at the 
His son, William, and Wil- 
liam’s wife and family live on the old 


“Jacob 


age of 64. 


homestead.” 
BREAD FOR REMEMBRANCE 

A ship blazing with lights, and with 
a huge Red Cross painted on her sides, 
was recently given safe-conduct across 
the Atlantic that 
Greece might’ receive supplies. 


Ocean so starving 
Part of 
her cargo was wheat. 

this means to 
here’s how an 
American girl describes conditions there 
as of last June. Since then they have 
grown immeasurably worse. 


much 
Athens, 


how 
the people of 


To realize 


The report is by foreign correspond- 
ent Betty Wason, who was there during 
the invasion and who actually lived in 
occupied Greece and shared the earlier 
months of starvation. 

American 
looked 
eigner—and 


As an newspaper woman, 
upon as a rich for- 


bootlegged for 


she was 


food was 


the wealthy. Men came to her door 
with bootlegged fish, hidden in a suit- 
case. And bootlegged food was traded 
—four bootlegged eggs being worth, at 
that time, one bootlegged loaf of bread. 
But in spite of the fact that she could 
pay for whatever food she could get, 
Miss Wason says she was constantly 
hungry. “And there’s something about 
knowing you can’t get enough food,” 
she remarks, “that makes you hungrier 
than ever.” 

She tells of going one day to an 
Athenian an American 
movie. “In the picture,” she says, “a 
girl put a fresh loaf of bread on the 
table and the sight of that beautiful 
loaf of bread made me ravenous with 
remembrance.” 


theater to see 


The bread shortage in Greece was 
most serious of all. Not only in Greece, 
but throughout Europe everywhere she 
went, all the bread was a coarse dark 
variety. Everybody was tired of it. 
White bread, if ever obtainable, was 
considered the greatest possible luxury. 

As early as 1940, wheat was none too 
plentiful. In order to reduce bread 
consumption automatically, the govern- 
ment decreed that no fresh bread could 
be sold. But by the time Miss Wason 
left Europe, late last summer, bread 
was not only scarce, but it was made 
—as she describes it—“of all the chaff 
of all the cereals they could reap.” 
And in Greece, those who could, were 
lucky to get even that. 
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RATIONING ROMANCE 
IN WORLD WAR I 


Though the grapefruit’s sort of sour 
and the coffee’s sort of flat, 

When the sugar bowl is empty, life is 
sort of sweet at that. 

Save a little, skimp a little, so the 
lads across the sea 

Won’t be cheated every morning out 
of sugar for their tea. 


You can learn to love the fla) jack, 
though the syrup can is dry; 

You can live without molasses in the 
Bostons if you try. 

We must discipline our sweet-teeth, 
for we'll never lick the Hun 

While the frosting’s on the dough- 
nut and the icing’s on the bun 


Though the bread grows gray and 
grayer, waste no time in vain regret. 

Days are meatless, wheatless, sweet- 
less—but they’re not quite eatless 
yet. 

If the “flour” fades in winter as the 
flowers bloom in spring, 

Bear in mind the glow of glory that 
the Johnnycake can bring, 

And the rye that’s in the bottle, 
though it cheers the red-nosed oaf, 

Is a mighty sight more wholesome, 
when it’s leavened in the loaf 

Learn to limit the hot biscuit; our 
Great Project won’t get by 

While the dumpling’s in the pudding 
and the crust is on the pie! 


Though the slavey loves her gravy, 
and the son of Ham his ham, 
Feed ’em up on fatless foodstuffs, 
like the oyster and the clam. 
Though the farm hand’s strong for 
sausage, when beside his plate he 
sinks, 
It is up to you to teach him not to 
miss the missing links. 
Not to any wild heroics need the 
populace resort, 
Even if they’re short of shortening 
and the shortcake isn’t short. 
And we beg you to remember as you 
buckle on your bibs, 
That the fat that’s in the pastry will 
not pad a soldier’s ribs. 
-Anonymous rhapsody entitled 
“Battling for Hoover,’ jub- 
lished in 1917. 
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